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ABSTRACT 

Presented are a summary and proceedings of a workshop 
on communi;:y college issues of legislative concern. The summary 
report begins with Patrick Callan*s paper, "The Question of Mission,** 
which assesses the changing role of community colleges in the western 
slates. The remainder of the report highlights the key points of the 
formal presentations and considers alternatives for action with 
respect tot (1) access to education for student populations 
exhibiting increasing diversity in age and ethnicity, greater need;; 
for basic remedial education, and higher levels of prior educational 
attainment; (2) the need for community colleges to identify their 
distinct contributions to local and stato economies in order co more 
effectively meet changing job requirements and industry needs; and 
(3) conflicting demands for institutional accountability reflected in 
changing state expectations and community needs. The proceedings 
includes opening comments by Phillip Sirotkin, John Kitshaber, and 
Martha Romero; and the text of the presentations by Richard C. 
R*.chardson, Jr., and Helen Sommers on access; Jim Scherer and Myrna 
Harrison on economic development; and Bruce Hugo and John Terrey on 
accountability. Summaries of the small group discussions on each of 
these topics are presented, as well as the concluding comments of 
Thomas Gonzales, Patrick Callan, and Louise Ryckman. Lists of the 
legislators and other participants attending the workshop are 
provided in both publications. (AJI.) 
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WICHE, the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, is a nonprofit reg- 
ional organization. It helps its thirteen member states and one affiliate state work 
together to provide high-quality, cost-effeaive programs to meet the education and 
manpower needs of the West. Member states are Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyom- 
ing; Nonh Dakota is an affiliate state. WICHE's Information Clearinghouse publishe.s 
research dcKuments ;o provide assistance to higher educ^ati( and government 
policymakers in the West. 
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FOI^WORD 



Two hundred and forty public community colieges in the western states provfc^e 
an exceptional array of educational opportunities under social, geographic, and 
economic conditions as varied as urban Los Angeles and rural Wyoming The continued 
operation of tiiese diverse and innovative educational institutions requires a iiigh 
level of public understanding and careful decisionmaking at the state and community 
levels, as well as within the institutions themselves. States and community colleges 
also need to take into accc^unt demo^iraphic trends such as the growing proportions 
of minority youth, economic changes such as the decline of traditional industries and 
new world trade patterns, and political developments such as tax limitations and 
renewed concern for quality and effectiveness in education. When th'*se faaors are 
taken into account, the challenges facing the western states, and panicularly their 
community colleges, quickly become apparent. 

This report helps to address those challenges. It is based on a regional workshop 
of community college issues held September 28, 1985 in Eugene, Oregon, lliree 
essential areas of state educational policy and community college operations are 
discussed: access to education for changing student populations, economic develop- 
ment roles to meet changing job requirements and industry needs, and institutional 
accountability in light of evolving state expeaations and community responsiveness. 

In this report, we have highlighted key points from formal presentations or- jach 
of Miese topics and, to the best of our abilitv', summarized the fruitful interaaion of 
over one hundred concerned individuals from fourteen western stales. 

The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICME) has a long 
history (;f organi/Jng such workshops and conferences to address educational issues 
of common concern to the western states. On behalf of the Commission 1 would like 
to thank all those who participated in this community college worl^shop and, in 
particular, the educators and political leaders who made presentations on sjx^cific topics 

I-mancial support for the workshop and report was provided by the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuit) Association (TlA/\)» the AmcKX) lx)undation, and the Ford Foun- 
dation. Earlier work by WICHE on economic development and the roles of community 
colleges was assisted by the Atlantic Richfield Foundation, Hechtel Power (*orf)oration. 
Chevron Fund of the Denver Foundation, and Rockwell International Corporation 
Trust Our tiianks to all. 

Boulder, Colorado Phillip S'.roikin 

l-cbru:n-\ 1 986 I'xcciiiivc Diaxu )r 

Wesicrn I niersimc Com mission 

for Higher FXiuouion 



INTRODUCTION 



On September 28, 1985, over one hundred legislators, state education leaders, and 
other interested individuals from founeen western states met in Eugene, Oregon, for 
a legislative workshop on community college issues The Western Interstate Commis 
sion for Higher Education (WICHE) organi/.ed the workshop to facilitate ('.iscussiop, 
encourage appropriate aaion, and to address the many challenges facing community 
colleges in the commg decade. 

Tlie workshop focused on tliree community college issue are-as of significant legislative 
concern- access to education, economic development roles, and accountability and 
responsiveness. 

Tliis repon contains highlights from the work^ihop s formal presentations and sum- 
marizes the small group discussions on each of the three issue areas A summary 
statement by Patrick Callan, direaor of the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission, provides an opening overview of the workshop and, more generally, of the 
mission of community colleges in the West A workshop agenda and panicipant list 
conclude the repon. 

An earlier WICHE publication, Co7n7ntmity Colleges at the Crossroads- Challenges 
Facing the Western States (mci fE publication 2A147, $10), provides extensive material 
on community collegers in the fourteen WICHE states. It was designed as background 
information for the legislative workshop. Sections of that report examine changes in 
the demographic and economic environments, financing, and governance of com- 
munity colleges. Transcripts of the formal workshop presentations and a more com- 
plete report of the small group discussions are also available from WICHE upon 
request. Taken together, these WICHE publications represent a report to the western 
states on issues and challenges facing their community colleges. 



Community colleges are going through a major transition period. They were I 
established primarily as flexible, community-based ()rganizatk)ns. To accomplish aj 

balance between state and local control ma\ require developing a new trust i 

relationship between legislators and educate )rs We have tc ) sit in the same room | 

and talk about what conditions are common and move forward on the common | 

pur|X)ses. We must go beyond the credibilii\ issues that always seem to pervade the 1 

hallways<)facademeas well as the legislative marble r(K)ms A workshop like this I 

helps to set us in the right direction | 

'J1x>mas Gonzales, president, Unn Benton Community^ College, Oregon \ 
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rilE Ql'ESTION Ol- MISSION 

Patrick Callan, Director 
California Postsecc^ndarv' Education Commission 



C )ninuiniu colleges arc ai a iraii^iMun 
point 111 niusi, i( not all, i>f the slaies in the 
West. A series of ccunoniic. dcniogr»*phic. 
and p)lilKal iran.silions arc occurring; wiilnii 
our Mate s\ stems ♦ Inch affect the absolute j\ 
vital rule of ioniniunitv colleges ^Miatever 
difftreiKes we Iia\e on the niar^^in ahout 
what (hev .should door Iioa tlicv should do 
it.conimumtv colleges arecritical social and 
educ'iHional institutions in all of our states 

In examining and discussing commuiiitv 
Colleges in the Viest, the question of institu 
tional miNMon comes the fore Vclieii we 
discoiss the topics of access, economic develop 
ment, or ac* ountahihtv, ue are esscntialK dis 
cavsing the purposes of ^.ommunitv colleges 
In order ti> deal racionallv with the questions 
of governance, finance, and specific pro- 
grams, we must talk about mission We must 
have a vision of the whole which encompas- 
ses the various parts Regardless of the lotus 
of auth<jrit\ in each state, we must attempt 
to buildsubstantne political consensus ainnit 
mission if wc are going to mo\c on tin - rest 
of the c<jmnuinit\ college agenda 

Goals and Expectations 

Tlie major problem in sorting out mission 
IS that we, as a si>ciet\, have \er\ high expcc 
tations We want educational opportunities 
for all who can benefit. We want economic 
and social mobility for individuals We want 
a trained work f'>rce and educated citi/ens 
We also want higher standards, )re - uccess 
on the part of all higher education institu 
tions, and we want to remedv the deficiencies 
and omissions of r)ihcr educational sectors 
including the public schools We want to 
compete f<;r industries and \o meet the 
trained labor needs of our communities, but 
still we want to preserve and protect the 
other important roles that tliese colleges pla> 
as educalKHial institutions to ensure thev do 
not become |usi an ad|unct of industrv VCe 
want flexibility, deccntraliAttion of dcxisjon 
making, and msuiuiions dc^se to com 
munities and responsive to local interests In 
shortt we recogni/e that there are individual 
and s<Kial benefits to virtually all actual mis- 
sions and potential functions of commurity 
colleges, and we want them all 

ERLC 



Ill's isiK>t soniethingto disparage, hi )\\e\er 
'Iliosc aspirations are health) Iliev emanate 
fiom values iliat are held in our stales and bv 
iA.r [K'ople. b\ our i^jLtical and educational 
leaders Iliev are the deniiKiatic values of 
equitv and the ^ccess to education that oiiK 
the states cai. ensure NXe recogui/e that we 
need Ji\ersit\ lx.'cause institutions exist in dil 
ferent contniunitiesand serve different recxis 

At the same time, we want rational and 
efficient management in higher education 
We want cljar delineatKiiis i^f functions 
among the educational sectors- -the public 
schools, the two \ear colleges, and the four 
\ear institutions >Xe also want efficiencv. uc 
want to get the maximum bang for the buck 
>Xe do not want to waste nionev. so we make 
sure that e\ er\ iK^llar is targeted for a legitimate 
scK'ietal need 

In the past, and I sus(K*ct in the future as 
welL much of tlje vitalitv that communiiv col 
leges and other t\ix*s of higlier etiucation in 
stituiions have shown comes from the effort 
of each generation iodc*velop its own svTiihesis 
among these cx)mjX'ting values Tliat d(x;s not 
mcnin we can solve these problems by eleviit- 
ing one at the expense t>f the other We du 
not want t()ch(X)se Ix'tween accevs and (juality, 
or taween efficiency and local control K^uhei, 
we need at each ke> j-H^int in the development 
of our state sv-steras and communit>' college 



svstems to reestablish the appropriate balance 
l>et\\eeii those coni|x*ting valuers, and then to 
make sure tiiat the balance is actualK rellcxted 
in the governance and financing of our institu 
tions As we kx)k to the 19Hf)s and 199(K we 
should trv to keep the competing values in a 
hcalthv balance b\ Kxjking at these things <is 
recurring dilemmas, nof as problems a) Ix* 
jXTmanentlv solved 

It IS imnortaiv to remember that no matter 
Low troubled sonic <.)f our coniniunitv col 
leges or Svjnie of our state systems might be 
(and vve do have a few in ihis region that are 
troubled), bv and large these are successful 
svstems bv aiiv conventional measure. Hiev 
are successful in terms of higher education 
111 the Tnited States and in the v^ < irid indeed, 
in tlie>X'<'st we have s<;nK <.)fthe best conimu- 
nitv college systems an where We are enter- 
ing a new era in which community college 
operations and ob)ectivc > will be built on 
their respeclive strengths During the late 
1 950s and earl> 1 960s, w hen access and growth 
in higher educaikin were lii^ii on our agendas, 
the V. stems expanded and new fX'ople were 
brought in. We have not completed the agendi, 
but v.e have .icconiplislied much G)ncern for 
clualitv n(Av weighs heiivil) on our svMems 
Our institutions are big and ex|X'nsive and 
viilneralile tt» all kinds of fluctuations 
Nevenlieless. thev are ^^uccessful svstems 



Our challenge is to share our varuius experiences and knowledge to help redefine 
the roles of c( )mmunit/ colleges in light of the realities we face, and to d) that in the 
context )f increasing needs for the services community colleges provide and with 
the realization that revenues will be severely li niited We must plot a course through 
a period of rapid and continuing economic change. 

In doing that we need balance in purposes and programs We .:iust not restrict 
access to the educational system for the many people who depend upon the community 
college as their only avenue into highcreducation Interstate ccK)peratK)n is not only 
laudable, it may be increasingly indispensihle We all have had different experiences, 
we've tried different solutions, and some haven't worked. In po<Mmg those expe. iences 
we may come up with solutions that will benefit not only individual states, but the 
region as a whole. 

John Kitzbaber, pre^Kident, Oregon State Senate 



Mission and Operations 

To remain successful, conimuniry colleges 
must operate from a sense of mission and 
with the knowledge of how various programs 
and activities relate to that mission Simply 
tinkering wiili our governance and financing 
systems, or ;ls I think Ikls happened in Califor 
ma, simply allowing those systems to re 
spond to other ma)or changes in the pub ic 
sedor (like Prc/position 13) is not likely to 
get us where we w ant to go in terms of goals 
and effectiveness In most stales I think there 
IS enough g<K)d will and energy to deal seixi 
rately with finance, governance, and miv-.on 
llie challenge is to make them all n*esh so 
that we decide and articulate the mi »sion, so 
that our finance system provides incennves 
u accomplish these objectives, and so that 
our governance system reflects an appro- 
priate slruaure, rather than the other way 
around We need to ope-'rue and understand 
the difference between mission, which is the 
end. and governance, finance and programs, 
which are the means 

il must also he recognized that community 
colleges are a very important s<Kial move- 
ment as well as an educational movement 
Tliis IS both a strength and a liability k is an 
a\set Ix* iiMse the colleges are based on 
democratic "alues and ideals about equality, 

^ i 
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educational opportunity, and s<x:ial and 
economic mobility, which are very important 
t<^ our society and to our slates Tliese iJeals 
are responsible for so many of the good 
things that have been accomplished, yet they 
can be a liability as well. 

It IS characterislK of true believers and 
pci>plc who are caught up exclusively in the 
onward march of dem<Kratic inslitulK^ns to 
be insufficiently analytical and self-critical 
about the basic values they represent, n*'ing 
in.sufficiently critical is not helpful to improv 
ing our in.stitulions We have to nurture that 
part of the community college that reflects 
the ideals of our, society and our, states, uncrit- 
ical ciefen,»e of the past and the status cjuo 
undermines in,stitulional capacity for ,self 
renewal and improvement 

Q)mmunily colleger also mast think alxnil 
mi.ssion in terms of what they provide to ,stU' 
dents, and to jxrtential ,students, rather than 
thinking in institutional terms only Que,stions 
that are student-oriented get at the larger i,ssues 
of iastitutional mi.ssion better than (juestions 
that addre,ss role and mi.vsion in the abstract 
iTom the ,standpoint of public polic7, legis- 
lators need to ,see things in human terms 
We need t< talk about who we are going to 
,serve and, if ne< e,s.sary, who we are not going 
to ,serve as well as who is going to pay 
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One educational .service hat comes im* 
mediately to mind is remediation The whole 
i.ssue of remediation is painful and anxiety 
jirovoking It IS an unpopular i.vsue for b,)th 
educators and legislators Much of our inabil- 
ity to come to grips with remediation comes 
from the fact that we )usl do not like it, and 
the colleges them.selves are cjuite ambivalent 
about It Nevertheless, we mu.st recognize 
that this represents an enormous .societal 
need, and that the .societal co.sts of adult illit- 
erac-y are enormous in terms of unemploy- 
ment, welfare, and other areas Given the 
magnitude of remediation needs, we ought 
to know more about what we are doing, how 
effective ii i.s, and what will be needed m the 
future We don't examine those cjuestions 
adecjuately becau.se we are reluctant to face 
the realities of remediation 



Leadership and Change 

Ultimately, mission involves .state- by-.state 
decisions on who will be .served by post- 
.secondaiy education and what kinds of in- 
.stitulions will provide which .services. It 
.strikes me— although this may offend both 
legislators and educators — that when we start 
talking about drawing lines around who will 
and will not be .served, the di.scussron im- 
mediately changes t:) procedure At what 



We want to move yoa away from the platitudes that we hear so much about In higher 
education and community colleges. . , The clash between rising expectations and 
limited resources Is pan of our struggle, and it is part of yours as well. In some ways 
(we need) the development of a new ethic. 

Helen Sontmers, chair, Committee on Higher Education, Washington House c 
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level 'should these kinds of decisions be 
made''' Whether legislatoi or educator, there 
IS a prefereiKC for allocating benefits rather 
than setting priorities We are going U) have 
to find v\a\N to create a j>)litital t Innate in tlie 
Mates St) that pru)rities can Ix* set and tlie most 
im|:)ortant ob|et!ives tan Ix accomphshal 

We are entering an era substaniia!I\ ditTer- 
ent from ain that lus occurred in th«. List 
tweim five \ears With the tui rent limitation 
of funding at the national level the burden 
of access is now coming around to the states 
and the colle<»es and universities without ad- 
ditional help from the outside Tlie future of 
access depends much more on incremental 
decisions made ai>out institutional support, 
student financial aid, and so forth than it did 
through most of the era from vvIikIi we are 
emerging That makos interstate cooperation 
and reciprocity, such as WIG IE has fostered, 
even more important Those kinds of efforts 
are going to have much more impact on the 
lives of individuals and communities than 
they have had in the past. Also, a ma)or .ispect 
of access iiivolves improving the relation- 
ships among public -thools, community col 
leges, and four year institutions These re- 
lationships are key in dealing wiili issues ot 
access :ls well as tiuality at all levels 

Regardless of how we structure our pro 
grams, regardless of how responsibility is di- 
vided in each state, we are tiearlv m a period 
when the kinds of discussions we have and 
the options we cli<K)se to pursue are making 
an enormous difference The Cjuestion is not 
where we are going t(. set legal authority f(»r 
each function, though that might be part of 
the question The real (juestion is oik of 
leadership and vision It is times such as 
these, times of flux and times of transition, 
when effettive leadership, vision, and indi- 
vidual initiative can make an enormous dif 
ference We are at that point in die liistory 
of community colleges in most of our states 
and in the West in general 
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THE COMMITMENT TO ACCESS 



Wcsiern Mates share a strong commmiicm 
to providiiij; access to po.stsecoiularv' educa- 
tion for all who will Ixfncfit from further 
education and training Tliis shared commit- 
ment IS bcised on ibt: concept of individual 
opponunity, a belief in the scKial Ix'ncfits of 
education, and histoiicills stroni» suppon for 
public posLsecondary institutions TlicMmplica 
tion of this commitment is that no insurmuunt 
able barrier— lack of prior preparation or cdu 
cational experiena* — ^should liinder access lu 
appropriate, public postsecondarv eulutation 

Tills commitment, strongK supported h\ 
w()rk>hop participants, impose*- expectatio'^s 
and responsibilities on individuals seeking 
eduction, on institutions meeting the needs 
of students, and on the public at large for 
providing financial and political support It 
IS a c\)mpacl in which all parties must partici 
pate in order to fulfill the prtmiisc of indi 
vidual oppo tunitv and achieve the potential 
of education 

Tlie commitment to access has a direct 
bearing on i!ie mission and t>peration of 
community colleges m the West Hiese in 
siiiuiions face increasing!) diverse student 
bodies, heightened expectations about the 
direct economic benefits of education, and 
renewed public interest in educational c|ual 
ity and costs xMany community colleges arc 
I^HJised at a crossroads which will require a 
reexamination of priorities an J a recommit 
ment on bt'half of students, the institutK)n, 
and vKiety t(/ assure C{)ntinued access 



Changes in Student Populations 

Throughout the West, tommunitv college 
enrollments encompass a rich diversity of 
students from ver\ different educational and 
MKial nac kgnmnds who are seeking eciualK 
diverse edmational i/njeclives Viith the me 
dian student age approaching 30 m manv 
commumtv ci>lleges, it is no longer unusual 
to sev 18- aiid 19-vear-old fre^-Iinien in- 
tersj)ersedvvith mid-career profesMonals,joh 
trainees, and avi)cational learners \\\ serving 
these students, baccalaureate transfer 
courses coexist with vxxupatioiial programs, 
and speciali/.ed technical training c.>e;.isis 
with personal development couises At 
traded bv the proximitv, ci>mparativelv Kav 
cost, and increasinglv comprehensive j^ro- 
granoofcommjnitv colleges, students range 
from those seeking basic laiglish sivills kk) 
those seeking highlv spcxiali/ed compuier 
languages, from those i>f ver\ modes: means 
to those who are clearlv there by choice 
rather than necessity 

>X'ithin this diversitv, significant changes 
are tKturnng in commumtv college enroll 
ments hi some commumtv ci^lleges over ()0 
percent of the students are women, witli one 
half of these single heads of households Tvp- 
icallv, these students have significant finan 
cial needs, and are pursuing education as a 
means tt) achieve financial self-sufficieiKA for 
themselves and their dependents Such 
changes raise new issues concerning access 
For example, institutions must now consider 



the need foi child wire centers in order to 
make additional education a realistic option 
lor single narents 

Sev eral western tatc*s arc exfXTiei icing sub- 
stantial increases \n minoritv [x^pulaiions. 
'11 /JSC deniiJgraphK changes affect commumtv 
colleges directlv, since these institutions tend 
to enroll a higher prv)jxmion of niinoritv and 
lower inct)me studcnls than di> 'inir vear in- 
stitutions Opj>)nunitics for future "iiiplov- 
ment oi additional education are often direcilv 
aitrrhutahle to the access provided initially by 
cvHiimunitv colleges Wlicn access to education 
IS 'cstricuJ or restructured, the educational 
and empk>vment op|X)nunities for niinonty 
.iiid ctlinic groups are dispro|»rtionatelv 
affcvted 'Flic growing pro|X)nions of 
mlnorltlc^ in much of the Viest, panicularlv 
ininoritv vouth. make access to education 
thruugh commumtv colleges and other institu- 
tuais .lurcasinglv ini|X)nant 

(,ommunitv coll'jge enrollments are also 
experiencing growih in the proportion of 
reverse transfer students, those with nac- 
calaureate or advanced degrees who return 
to ci;mmunitv colleges for specific courses 
i^r programs providing technical training, )ob 
skills, or personal development Yet, few 
states or institutions currentlv provide differ- 
ential access, tuition rates, or levels of sup- 
port lor these students Some vvorksh op par- 
ticipants expressed the vievv that less state 
support should be targeted lor these stu- 
dents, and that indiv iduals themselves should 
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hear a high proponion of the cosf for their 
continued professioiijl growili 

All increasing' number of students are also 
coining to communit) colleges without tlie 
language skills lequiied for main i>pes of 
employment , let alone the le\'el nete>sar\ 
for college level work While there are differ 
ent perspectives on where respor.sibiht) for 
basic language training and remeJiation 
should he witliin state education;*! s\ stems, 
community colleges are likely to continue to 
piay major roles in meeting these needs 
Ba>!C language and reniedia' ^.ujgrams are 
expensive, however, and few states provide 
adequate resources More analysis is needed 
in order to understand the different types of 
programs that are necessarv » the approaches 
thai are effective in addressing these needs, 
and the resourccN required to deal with this 
continuing educationa' challenge 

Within tills context of changing nc*eds and 
conflictipg prc»ssurc*N, slates and institutions 
mast somehow match the drc*ani of open ac- 
cc*ss with the re-ality of current conditions 
Open access requires realistic assessment of 
academic preparation, student rc^)urcc*s. re- 
tcTition, transfer opporAinitic*s,counscHing. and 
Of her faaors related to the success of students 
Slates and coniinunit^* colleges do a disservice 
if they provide access without the financial and 
iastitutional commitment ncx^exsarv' to enable 
the individual to persevere within the educa- 
ti<MaI sy-stem and to succeed within the job 
nu'ket To impose string(*nt and uniform 
mini aim educitional re(iuiremenLs for com- 
munity college enrollment, however, would 
Ik* inc(4isistent with the philosopfiical princi- 
ple of access Prior eduaitional defici(*ncies 
represent a challenge to accev . not a \x*s\s for 
excl udi ng )p!e 

Regional and 
Geographic Differences 

Hie kinds and number of educational ser- 
vices provided by community colleges aie 
ij.*lated to the geographic, demograpliic, and 
educational characteristics of communities 
and sta'-'s in the West Hie services and 
courses offered by community colleges in 
rural arcus, for example, are significantly dif- 
ferent from th(;se in urban and suburban 
population centers N(;i on!> Jo the student 
characteristics and needs diffe', hu\ the types 
and comprehensiveness of programs pro- 
vided depend m pan on the proximity of 
other postsecondary insiitulioDs. 

When other institutions are available, it 
may not be neccss:iry for community colleges 
to provide access to the full raiige of post- 
id 
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secondary programs Some degree of insiitu- 
tional speciali/c»tioii can be applied not onl\' 
to the types of pr< )granis and degrees offered, 
but to the types of students admitted In the 
well develojK'd |"H)stsecondar\ systems of the 
NX est. coiiimunit\ colleges need not try \u be 
all things to all people Greaier emphasis tan 
Iv placed on the differentiation of progr.ims 
and fiintii<>ns, the integration and anicula- 
iKjn of different levels and institutions, and 
on the flo-A of students through the entire 
educational system 

Given the demograpliic changes in the 
West. It was the view of ni(ist workshop par- 
ticipants that institutions should conteimatc 
on developing a particular array of servues. 
and states should impose some ccKjrdination 
on these efforts Cleiir divisions of resptmsi 
bihty at all levels of the postsecondary system 
will affea the types and degree of access 
provided by each institutKin. 




Allho'jgfi it IS essential to view access in 
the context of institutional role and mission, 
lx)tli stalc^alld institutions are often I eluctant 
to rethink these fund;'mental precepts Tins 
reluctance niakc*s it difficult to discuss and 
resolve issues of access State-level planning 
and c(x,'rdination. institutional differentia- 
tion in terms of russion, and suffici(*nt 
operating flexibiliiy xo ackipt to k>ca! condi- 
tions are all necessarv' \o maintain acces,-> in 
the face of changing clemv)grapliic charac- 
teristics and student needs 

budgetary limitatKMis also pose challenges 
to educational access At the stc^te level, in- 
stil ut Kins and seaors of p<;stsec<)ndary edu- 
cation contend for a given amount of state 
supponXvjmmunity col lege, are panicularly 
subject to this since they compete with four- 
year ipsututions for vollegiate program sup- 
port, vv!?h secondar.' education and nor.col- 
legiate technical institutes for occupational 
and vocational program suppon, and with a 
vanety of l<Kal organizations and pr<;grams 
f<ir community service prjgratn suppon. 
U'gislatures, no less than educational mstitii- 
tions, must recogniz* the potential conse- 
quences of financial constraints on the level 

ser\'ices that can be provided. Inadequate 
state suppon often results in higher student 
tuition and fees, the elimination of programs, 
larger class sizes, redu<-;i<;ns in support ser- 
vices, and other changes that inhibit access 
and lower the quality of public postsecon- 
dan' education 

Higher tuition rates and other student 
costs at com m unit V colleges inevitably have 
an advtTse effeci on access Recent incr*ases 
in community college tuition rates in most 
western states have aggravated this situation 
for l< J w- income students Hie ability to pay 
must not becomo a criteria for access and 
admission This is a clanger if tuition rates 
confnue . > increase and adequate financial 
aid IS not made available 



.y ^^1lo believe in open access are concerned about the effect of those wlio are 
•rcising their right to fail on the right of others to succeed . , If community 
colleges do not assess the skills of students who enter and then require placement 
according to demoastrated skills, how can they avoid providing separate and unet^aal 
opportunities for those who have no alternative but to attend colleges where course 
standards must be adapted to reflea the underprepared students exercising their 
right to fail? 

'Ricfxird C Richar(i$onJn,pwfessor of hig/Mr education, ArizonaState Uniivr^iiy 



Funding for remedial education poses a 
particular dilemma in some western states. 
Despite the increasing importance of these 
services, few exp.icit means or policies have 
been developed to provide financial support 
If courses are not collcgiatc-level, state fund- 
ing is likely to be limited and students may 
not qualify for ordinary stt Jent services and 
financial aid lastitutioas are often forced to 
support remedial programs by converting 
th<*m to collegiate level or by diverting re 
sources from other programs. If community 
colleges are to provide access to these ser- 
vices, adequate and dependable financial 
support should be made available. 



In summary, the strong suppon for com- 
munity colleges to continue as open access 
institutions requires an awareness and un- 
der>tanding of the challenges this poses If 
access is to be a priority funaion of commu- 
nit>' colleges, program.^ and funding that are 
supportive of access must be refleaed in in- 
stitutional mission and day-to-day operations. 
Financial support must be adc»quate to make 
access mc-aningful More state and institu- 
tional resources are needed to support stu- 
dent assessment and guidance, remedial and 
preparatory courses, and quality programs 
to assure community collc^ge students equal 
acces.s to employment and additional educa- 
tional opportunities. 




In dealing with the important access issues, community colleger, ought to be 
encouraged whenever possible to define quality in ways that can be measured* They 
should not be permitted to subm it body counts as evidence c Ttheir accomplishments. 
In many states, the struggle for students that has developed because of a declining 
demographic pool makes competition rather than cooperation the guiding priticiple 
forfdauonshipsbetween community colleges and four-year colleges and universities. 
. . • Enrollment-driven funcling formulas contribute to the level of competition, and 
sometimes encourage institutions to admit students they have no business attempting 
to serve. 

'Mcbard C RicMrdscmJr^t^ofessoro^ Arizona Staie University 
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Alternatives for Action 

In order to meet the diverse and changing 
educxiiional ncH^ds of the western states, acce\s 
to the programs and opixirtunities provided 
by coninuinity a)lleges needs to he main- 
tained, and whereposs^ble,enlianced limiting 
access to community colleg'^ would be detri- 
mental to many inJividuaLs, communities, kKal 
indiLstries, states, and, in panicular, to tlKxse 
MKial groups that rely most heavily on these 
insdtuiions. Exclusion, workshop participants 
felt, IS not a viable alternative to access. 

At the same time, access that is not mean- 
mgful to the individual student, that does not 
provide the challenges and rewards of edu- 
cation, or is not adequately supported finan- 
cially and institutionally is equally unaccept- 
able States and community colleges face a 
number of alternatives to ensure that access 
remains available and meaningful. The fol- 
lowing alternatives were discussed or cited 
as aaions taken in one or more states. From 
these idc-as and alternatives, other states and 
institutions may find options appropriate to 
their own needs and conditions. 

■ Proiicie opeti access comhhwd uith pro^es- 
sive or stmctured access to specific degree 
or certificate programs Tins alternative, 
already successfully established at some 
community colleges in the West, involves 
maintaining open access to entry-level 
courses with access to higher level courses 
being based on completing prerequisites 
or demonstrating necessary proficiencies 
in language skills and suhjea matter Appro- 
priate remedial and compensatory pro- 
' ams ar<» provided for students who do 
not meet established standards All courses 
and pr()gnims reflea an integrated struaure 
that leads to s|xrcific learning objeciives 
Access, under this alternative, is both an 
open d(K)r and a network of well defined 
pathways leading to altertiatrve educational 
objectives. In order to implement such a 
system, comnuinily colleges and stale agen- 
cies should take steps to ensure that. (1) 
curricula are designed :ls a sequence of 
steps or courses, (2) proficienc>' m basic 
skills and sul^jecl matter is demonstrated 
as a condition for progression, and (3) 
adecjuaie support and incentives are avail- 
able to students as they progress through 
the system. 

■ listablL^j dtjferential armmouty college 
tuition rates set in relation to the fxypida- 
tions sensed and the educational ohf jtivs 
oftheproj^ram A system of variable, more 
differentiated student charges permits a 
closer match with students* ability to pay 
and with the perceived personal or s(K'ial 



benefits ' Tived from different programs 
Establislung sucli a system can lielp states 
and institutions to (1 ) maintain low tuition 
.nd fees for entry-level programs, and for 
target populations or specific courses for 
which wider access is appropriate, and (2) 
reduce proportionately the public sul) 
sidies for pri)grams or populations for whic h 
higlier student chat|»c*s are ripjiropriate 

■ Deiviopck rerdistinctiomlK*tUHiefic Mt 
am* ^eclit courses and desist ui*e set' 
era! of student status Treating all 
courses and students in equivalent temis 
may confuse students and legislators and 
result in unintended shifts in community 
college curricula and institutional mis 
sions Several states and institutions have 
reexamined i!ie distinction between for 
credit courses, generally leading to a dt 
gree or certificate, and noncredit courses 
that are noncollegiate level, avocational, or 
meet other special needs. Several types of 
student status may also be designated in 
order to provide access and different levels 
of institutional support to "reverse trans 
fer" students, individuals requiring basic 
skills training or remedial education, avo 
rational learners, or other identifiable 
categories of communiD' college students 

■ Provide stronger state and tmtitutional 
support for student assessment and place- 
mefitsennces When adequately supported, 
assessment is an effeaive means to axsist 
students to identify their educational needs 
and goals, rather than a means for exclu- 
sion. Assessment also can provide more 
information to institutions ana state 
policymakers about tlie needs of different 
population group.-* 

■ Expand state and institutional stdp/xjrt for 
remedial atid compensatory programs, 
ami deielop a typoiog\' of noncollegiate 
programs provided by community colleges 
Many states and institutions recognize that 
current levels and systems of support are 
not adequate to meet existing n(*';ds for 
remedial and compensatory programs As 
a means to achieve more relial^le financial 
support, efforts are being made to identify 
and distinguish the types of college prepara- 
tory courses available at all pul^lic iiistitutions 
and the appropriate roles of ci^mnuinity 
colleges in providing these services 

■ Continue efforts to maintain low tuition 
ami fees combined with erujanced need- 
based financial aid for t/je most needy 
community college si. uiefiLs. Both low tui- 
tion and direct student financial aid en- 
hance access to postsecondary education 
by lowering financial barriers. Tlie effects 



of each '|K*nd in part on the level of onn- 
munit> '.allege tuition (which varie.^ si^- 
nificarily among western states), the re- 
latiops'iip Ixnween tuition and student fi- 
nancicii lesourcc.-^, ind significant difier- 
eiKes in ihc availability v>rrmiincial aid pro 
vided by state and instiru.v^i » »• sources The 
alternatives for tuition and tu ■ \ I aid, 
therefore, should Ix; examinf»d n- '^t of 
the varying conditions in each si * 

» hnprot V tlx* quality » of teadnng at comma 
nity colleges and etisure the currency of 
teacfK^ tvithin their fields Initiatives re- 
lated to faculty development can improve 
both the quality of ct)mmuniiy college edu- 
catK)n and the op[X)rtunities for employ 
ment and additional education provided to 
community ct)llege students. Several states 
and institutions have established specific 
faculty development and teaching en- 
hancement program\ as part o{ quality im- 
provement initiatives. 

■ Integrate exposure and training in c.mi- 
puters and information tedmologu^s into 
community college cumctda Oppi^r- 
tunities for both basic exposure and more 
specialized training in the use of com- 
puters, te!ecommunicatK)n systems, and 
other rapidly developing technologies- ar** 



increasingly important to employment, 
education, and personal lives Many com- 
munity colleges in tlie West ate at the fore- 
front of immigrating this training and expo- 
sure into the curricula and in applying new 
technologies to the delivery of educational 
services These efforts should be pursued 
by states and institutions as a means to both 
expand access and to ensure exposure to 
essential educational opportunities. 

■ Provide mtdtiple tjry points and program 
options afong at / Mnuum of educational 
senices Many western states are renewing 
efforts for s)'stemwide planning and ax)r- 
dinat ;n, with particular emphasis on 
mee .ng more diverse and rapidly chang- 
ing* cducationa' needs Q)mmunity col- 
leges, as one important component of edu- 
cational systems that span from elementary 
sch(K)ls thrt)ugh graduate programs, 
Miould play active roles in this process. 
States and community colleges should 
work together to ensure that the full range 
of educational needs are refleaed in sys- 
tem wide planning, and that the entry points 
and program options provided by commu- 
nity collej,es fit the needs nd conditions 
of the state. Meaningful access requires a 
high degree of C(K)rdination ami articxila- 
t»on among system components. 




Community colleges must be part of the whole system of higher education. Somebody 
said to me a long time ago that railroads thought they were in the railroad basiness 
rather than in the transportation business, and I hope that community colleges 
remember that they are in the education business rather than the community college 
business. 

'Helen Sommers, chair, Committee on Higher Education, \^ashington House of 
Representatives 
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Tradilionaily, a)mnuiniiy colleges have 
played leading roles in providing job training 
and (>lher educational services thai conin- 
buie direaly to state and kxai economic 
growth The workshop presentations and dis 
cussions revealed strong support for tliese 
roles, and for enhancing the direct panicipa 
tion of community colleges in economic de- 
velopment strategies Tliere are, liowever, 
ignificant differences in the programs and 
services provided by individual community 
colleges, and in the economic development 
strategies pursued by different localities and 
states Agreement on active and direct partici- 
pation by community colleges in ec\)nt)m". 
development does not necessarily mean uni- 
formity in programs or institutions To the 
contrary, active participation may require 
greater ct)mmitment to local responsiveness 
and program inntnation, and this could re- 
sult in even greater diversity in comnninity 
college roles in the future 

While voicing suppt)rt for economic de- 
velopment activities, workshop participants 
also emphasized that these R)les should not 
be allowed to over shadow the other impor- 
tant functioi.. and services of ct)mmunitv col- 
leges Tlie shift in educational emphasis from 
the social agenda of the 19'70s to the 
economic agenda of the 1980s has not in- 
vt)lved replacing one set of gt)al.s witii 
another Rather, there lias been an aggrega 
tu)n of new functujns al(>ng with expanded 
expectations Educational programs and in- 
stitutions are expected to meet the needs nt>t 
|ust of individuals but of diverse and highly 
specialized industries Hiese broad expecta 
tional shifts conu'ibute to confusion among 
both policymakers and the public over what 
roles community ct)lleges should play 



Community colleges need to identify their 
distinaive contributit>ns tt> IcKal and state 
economies to be most effect n v at enhancing 
economic opponunily and growth In some 
western states this hits involved establisliing 
special programs or centers to assist small 
busines,ses and to encourage entrepreneur 
ship Working at the kKal level and embed 
ded in their communities, these institutions 
can provide needed training and assistance 
in accounting, marketing, management, and 
legal services, as well as advice on business 
trends and marketing potential. 



Economic development programs must be a cooperative effort, not only between 
stale economic development agencies and community colleges, but between state 
and local agencies and the businesses coming in. It should not be a one-way street, 
and should probably involve shared costs. Private coUaboraMon in designing and 
financing these progranxs is appropriate si nee the training or retraining should result 
in placing individuals direaly in specific industries. 

Jim Soberer, chair. Education Committee, Colorado House of R^fresenUUities 




Often, small firms can benefit more di- 
rectly from addititmal educational services 
tlian large firms, which are typically in a bet- 
ter position to provide their own training 
programs and other types of o[X'rational sup 
pcjrt. As important as small business assist 
ance can be, ht)wever, many small lirms are 
really spin-olTs t)f large industrie.s If big in 
dustries are not attractc*d to an area, small 
businesses also suffer This suggests the need 
for a balanced approach to providing needed 
services and training for both small busines- 
ses and large industries 

in defining these rt)les, institulK)nss(u)ukl 
continue to be concerned with general etlu- 



cation, transfer programs, and other services 
that need to be available to the entire com- 
munitv Community colleges should guard 
against training students for one specific )ob, 
rather, they should provide the broad educ«i 
tion that makes for a lifetime of employment 
and career development Few communities t)r 
states have an alternative to community col- 
leges in providing the training comj-XMients 
necessary for economic devek^pment Few 
comnivinity colleges, in turn, have any alter 
native to public support— financial and non- 
finantial — in prtniding a full range of educa- 
tional services These diverse needs and ob- 
jectives must be made to work t"gether 
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SlaiC \C}sl(s l(K(ll ( cU/h// 

Wt)rksli()p partici|yanLs foil iliai sirong UkiiI 
pro^^ranis arc nurc likely (orcsull in economic 
developniem dial i.. responsive U) UkiiI needs 
and resources (lian sune-com rolled pujj^ranis 
U>eal toiitrol is more likely (o he flexible 
and efTKicni in Jealiiij; with local husinesses, 
and U)j;ive prioniv (o niannainin^the imej^iiis 
of tlie comniuimy The disadvania^es of local 
control iikIikIc the limited expeniseot local 
agencies and community college governing 
boards in dealing wuh complex c|ueslions ot 
economic development, (lie need for siaie- 
widec(H)rdinauon HU)rJeno avoid unneces 
sary program duplication and conipetuu)ii. 
(he possibiluy of excessive pressure applied 
by local lousiness groups or indusiries, and 
(he limited hnancial restmrces io suppori 
economic development aciisiiies in niosi 
loc^ilides. 

S(a(es, 111 con(r»Ls( Jia\e access i( ) ihe fiiianc lal 
resiHirces and experdse lhai can iiiuhili/e 
organiAKions and indusiries to nieei more 
amhidous giuN S(a(e agencies are Ix'iicr 
ahh; (o niee( the needs for (ranspori.ilion 
systems, financing, and imIkt coniponcr.ls of 
economic cle\elopmen( in addition (o (ram 
iiig needs On (he negadve side, sia(e coiKro! 
may stifle local crea(i\i(y and flexihility. dis 
count local interests in favor of statewide 



strategies, and commit resources to large- 
scale projects that do not produce results 

Local and state control owr ecoin>mic de 
\elopment actis ities should not, howesei, he 
viewed in either'or terms llie advantages ol 
Ixnh jKTsjVciives nc*ed to Iv Iniilt into contiol 
and priority sc*tting mechanisms IjckmIuics 
often control thekindsof industries they will 
allow at specific locationsjnit states control 
most of the taxes and infrastructure develop 
mem that make a locality attractive to nidus 
try This division of respoiisi[')ilities and re 
sv)urces IS no less true of the education com 
poiieiils of ccoiioiiiic development Local 
co'iiniunity colleges play a leading role in iden 
tifying educatioii.J and training needs and in 
designing programs to meet these needs 
States play major roles in shaping the overall 
educational system and in pn)vidiiig resources 
to support institutions and programs. 

(^losc ci)llaboratioii among orgaiii/ations 
and levels of gov ernnieiit is a key tuetleciive 
economic develi)piiieiit Industry and husi 
ness sin)uld be involved in icleiitily iiig needs 
and dctiiiiiig end products, community col 
leges need tf) design and adiiiinister pro 
grams to achieve those ends (lovernnient. 
both state and local, should be inv olved in 
coordiiiaiiiig educational components with 
oveiall economic development strategies 
and providing necessary funding 



Who beiielitsaiid what resources are avail 
able to support economic development ef 
torts^ Individuals who aie trained h)r new 
jobs benefit, and are expected to pay some 
[^loportioii ol the costs tii''ougIi tuituMi and 
lees rliis ability lo [Xiy, however, is limited 
for those who are unemployed, seeking 
entry level positions, oi are from lower in 
c ^iiie categories Piivate employers beneht, 
but not all businesses have the resources to 
support extensive employee training 
Localities benefit, but local tax reveiiue-s, 
when used to support community colleges, 
are divided among all the educational func- 
tions of these institutions, ni)l jUst economic 
develuf^meM programs States also IxMiefit 
to ti.e extent that local ecoiioinic devel op- 
men: efforts contribute to overall state 
growth and general tax revenues 

(constraints on other sources of support 
often mean that the responsibility forlunding 
economic <.Ic\ciopmeiit ,ictivities talis pri- 
marily to state government In addition, com- 
petitive piessures among states to attract and 
maintain industries put individual states in a 
defensive position, compelling them to sub- 
sidize training and sen ices for spec ilic iiidus- 
tiies or risk losing jobs to other states 

Questions of where to draw the line and 
who should share the costs lor economic 
development activitiesare dilfic ultloresolve 
Tliis often leaves comniuiiitv colleges in the 
uncertain position of plammig for and pro- 
viding ec Olio II lie develo[inieiit programs 
contingent upon the availability of funds, in- 
hibiting their abih:y to respond cjuiddy and 
ert'ectively to local economic conditions and 
industry needs (iieater iiivolveiiient by in- 
du^'trv and iiioie reliance on private support 
could make economic develojiment programs 
more resj^Misive iu Uka\ needs and make the 
contributions ot community c<)llegc^ to these 
programs more elfeciive 



a)nimunit>'a)lleges need to be sensitive to what is happening economicallv in their 
own communities. We can't pick up the pa|ier tixlay without seeing another companv 
laymg offworker.s.The,se are people we need :o put back in the work force and many 
times they need retraining. Community colleges must be prepared to offer the kind 
of retraining programs that are necessary for these people. Poiicv must be set to give 
.some flexibility at the local level, so the local communitx' colleges will be able to 
implement economic development programs. 

Jim Scberer, chair, Educaiion Comminee, Colorado Hotise of Representattt^ 
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In tiadickxial occupational ediio^ 

oould move firom company A to compai^y B to company C. Now we are training 
f "K&viduals in company Au^o can only work In company A. If they move somewhere 
eke, well be asked to retrain thur People on the average will diange jobs five times 
in their lifetimes. Should we be offenng them ocaipacional education each time? 

I believe in economic development, but i think we need to look at ^^t we are doing 
very carefully before we run too tast We can abuse our students andalso abuse our 
taiqnyers by going too deeply into these programs. . . . Industry wants us to guarantee 
that we will train to its needs, but :t cannot guarantee that it will hire even a percentage 
of the people trained 

'Atyma Hanistm, president, Maricopa Technical Commtmiiy College, Arizona 



Alternatives fi>^ Action 

Community college involvement in 
economic development aaivities should be 
geared to the needs of students, the condi- 
tions in ihe local economy, and the strategies 
pursued at the state leveL Several states and 
numerous community colleges in the West 
are taking deliberate steps to achieve a better 
fit beiwcen economic and educational needs 
and more effeaive contributions to long- 
term economic growth. From the followmg 
alternatives discussed at the workshop, states 
and institutions may find suggestions applic- 
ahie to their needs. 

• Forge stronger tvorking relationships 
among community colleges, local tncius- 
tnes, and state economic development 
agencies. Educational planning, at both the 
institutional and state levels, should pay 
close attention to trends m the economy 
and the direaion of state antl federal gov- 
ernment policies, Similarly, program de- 
sign, content, and evaluation in community 
colleges should be related to individual 
employment opportunities, the training 
and educational needs of private industry, 
and the conditions and resources of the 
community. To achieve these goals, some 
states and community colleges in the West 
have established economic development 
planning councils in which community col- 
leges and other education institutions par- 
ticipate. At the same time, institutions are 
broadening educational planning pr^Kes- 
ses to include community and business 
representatives. Such efforts can improve 
planning and contribute to a more appro- 
priate fit between educational and 
economic needs. 

• Provide seed money for specific tratning 
programs or edticatiotml sennces needed 
tvtthin tlx: local economy Several states 
have established special funds for training 
programs that are linked to developing 



new firms or retraining workers from in- 
dustries where employment has declined 
New types of cooperative agreements have 
been reached with indastnes concerning the 
design and content of training pr()grams 
which meet the need for continuing financial 
support. States, in many cases, play a leading 
role in initiating such aaivities 

■ Provide tax tncenttt^s or other means to 
encourage business and industry to con- 
tr'-'!e to or share facilities, expertise, and 
equipment for technical education and 
training. One of the major prooiems con- 
fronting community colleges today is their 
inability to remain current :n areas of rapid 
technological change. Resources for pro- 




viding up-to-date equipment are limited, 
facilities are often outdated, and faculty 
cannot maintain exposure to changes in 
the industry and the work environment. 
Business and industry are the best sources 
for remaining current, and additional ef- 
foas ma/ contribute to wider collabora- 
tion States and ct)mm unity colleges should 
examine these options as a means for main- 
taining currency in technological fields 

• lixpand tlx* sennces availahle to small 
businesses and establish programs or cen- 
ters to encourage local entrepreneurshtp. 
Community colleges are panicularly well 
situated to prvivide services and encourage- 
ment to small, l(Kal businesses Institu- 
tional funds f(>r such purposes are gene- 
rally limited, however, and several western 
states have establisiied special funding 
mechanisms to support these activities. 

■ Estahlisf) more flexible cost-sharing 
mechanisms to promote priixue seaor par- 
ticipation in UHjrker training artd retraining. 
Many states and a)mm unity colleges operate 
witliin a stria two-1 jvel cost system. Training 
programs provided for industries either re- 
ceive state support equivalent to other pro- 
grams or they are provided under contraa 
on the b;isis of full cost recovery. Other 
states and institutions are experimenting 
witli more flexible systems in order to en- 
courage greater private seaor and indi- 
vidual cost-sharing in worker training and 
retraining programs. 

• Moreforcefidly present tfje case for an edu- 
cated and highly trained tvork force as a 
fundamental asset in state and local 
economies and as a major factor in con- 
tin tdng economic grotcth Too often the 
relationship between educition and 
economic growth is assumed, rather than 
forcefully articulated Many educators, 
community college leaders, and state offi- 
cials are helping to make this conneaion 
more explicit in the public mind and in 
public policies Tliese efforts can help to 
redirect institutional programs and attraa 
greater public and private support to make 
the economic development rok^ of com- 
munity colleges more effective 



COMPONENTS Ol- A(:a)rNT,\Bli,iT^ 



In terms of both underlying philosophical 
orientation and day-to-day operations, com- 
munity colleges face the task of serving both 
local and state needs Multiple educational 
roles imply results and accountability to mul- 
tiple agencies and constituencies. These 
roles and expectations frequently result in 
conflic ng demands on community colleges 

At the cc.*e of accountability is the pre- 
sumption or principle that predetermined 
institutional missions should drive institu- 
tional operations, rather than the reverse. 
The implication of this principle is that finan- 
cial suppon, program decisic ns, types of ser- 
vices provided, and even results achieved 
should be shaped by an agreed-upon com- 
munity college mission The problem in 
some states is that constraints on financial 
support, changing student and community 
needs, and altered . ucationi . expectations 
have called into question both tiie predeter- 
mined missions and tlie current operatioas 
of community colleges in ttie West. lastitu- 
tional roles and missions need to be 
reexamined and perhaps redefined as these 
environmental factors affea the established 
patterns of all posisecondary institutions. 

Workshop participants voiced support for 
proteaing the flexibility of community col- 
leges in establishing programs and curricula, 
maintaining local business and community 
relationships, providing community services, 
setting priorities consistent ^vilh student 
needs, and c(X)rdinating programs with kxral 
school districts and regic^n il universities. 
Flexibility and responsiveness in these areas 
can only be maintained if local decision- 
making and institutional autonomy are re- 
speaed. Panicipants urged that legislators 
and educators strive for collaborative re- 
lationships in order to acfiieve the mutual 
understanding necessary for meaningful and 
constructive accountability. 



Accoiinlability to Whom? 

In addition to kxral and state governing 
boards, community college operations are 
often affected by the aaions of state post- 
secondary c(X)rdinating agencies, state and 
local secondary school boards, and kKal ad- 
visory bodies. Outside of education, addi- 
tk)nal directions and constraints are imposed 
by state legislatures and statutes, executive 
agencies, federal regulations, and private ac- 



tf wearegoliv tohavcac^ ^m, it has to relate to the community. 

TTiedecbionshavetobekeptasdosetothekxa^ 

vittlity of the community coUeges arc not in the state office. It is not the state 
ODOfdinatir^ board, tb- legislature, or die governor's office that is most important; 

mepayoflfcomesatthelocallevelinhowa)mmunitycoll^esservethestudentsa^^ 
communities in \^ch they are located 

JobnTmty, iacecutbfedteaor, WaAingmSiateBoardfor€onmunityQ>Ue^ 
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crediting or professional orgiini/jiions Kach 
ofthese agencies and actors islikcK to expect 
different forms and degrees of accoiintahihtv 

Hie nc*ed for both state a>orJination and 
kK-al responsiveness suggcMs tliat accounta- 
bility is necessarily a complex and many- 
sided pnK'ess UKd\ autonomy must be qual- 
ifiev. by role and mission assignments that 
avoid tlie unnecessary duplication of high 
cost, low demand programs or the use of 
state resources for purposes unconnected 
with state needs and priorities !x)cal needs 
often must be communicated »n icms vjf 
statewide perspeaive.s in ord^. '' ' '^.-reive 
recognition and support Wlien tSc-j needs 
and perspeaives are commuMv..Utxi effec- 
tively, the apparent conflicts between local 
accountability and state accountability can be 
minimized Accountability can become a pro- 
cess that melds state and local perspectives 
through healthyand constructive interaction. 

In providing funding to cc^mmunity col- 
leges, State legislatures often impose stipula- 
uons andexpeaations Use of extensive state 
financial support demands that cc^mmunity 
colleges justify their use of public funds in 
light of many competing demands on state 
budgets As a result, accountability can ex- 
tend well beyond accepted accounting prac- 
tices to include the effeaiveness of programs, 
the relationship of expenditures and pro- 
grams in one area to overall educational 
goals, and &.<. quality and standards of the 
services provided fhese qualitative dimen- 
sKjns are intended to make community col- 
leges more accountable for tlieir respon- 
sibilities to students and the public a* large. 



If you allow industry to dictate your direction m terms of the )()b market, and you 
train specifically toward that direction, you ma\ he letocusing the mission of your 
own local organization . . . Perhaps we need to take a look at programmatic efforts 
across the states that relate to who is doing what, with sonu kind of uvciview and 
some cooperation on the part of the ad)oining states 

'Thomas Gonzales, president, Unn-Benton CoffWiunth' Collate, Oregon 




Accoimtabilily for ^hat? 

\ listorically, the core of accountability has 
been fiscal accountability in the use of public 
funds, With growth in state funding for post- 
secondary education, states and community 
colleges should not ignore the tendency to 
be more accountable to kxral interests when 
there is kxral funding and to state interests 
when there is a higher proportion of state 
funding. This suggests the need for checks 
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and balances in fiscal accountability loensure 
thai local responsiveness remains a reality 

To a significant extent, local tax limitation 
m«^^^ures have been adopted without a clear 
understanding of their implications on com- 
munity colleges, and in particular on the de- 
gree of local res|X)nsiveness and accountabil- 
ity that results from l<K*al funding Several 
western slates heavily affected by local tax 
lin nations are examining these conditions 
and reevaluating the position of community 
colleges wiih respe,»ct to governance struc- 
tures and accountuoility 

The experience of those western states that 
us<.* Slate funding rather than local or propor- 
tional funding for community colleges 
suggests that in the absence of shared financ- 
ing, other means to maintain l</cal accoui *a- 
bilityand responsiveness inaylx* necessary. 

In many western states, funding for com- 
munity colleges IS al legated on the basis of 
enrollment-based formulas, generally using 
a calculation of full -time equivalent (FTE) stu- 
dents Designed primarily as a means to 
equal i/e and rationalize the alLxration of 
public funds, enrollment-based formulas 
provide few incentives for quality, institu- 
tional change, or leadership Accountability 
too often degenerates into the counting of 
students, with little information on the needs 
being served and the results achieved 

In other are:Ls :ls well, accountability is 
often overly concerned with physical things, 
such as buildings, capital financing, and for- 
mal reporting pnxredures This orientation 
tends to disregard more important qualita- 
tive information on the types of students 
served, the quality of programs and faculty, 
and overall educational goals. Current ac- 
^.ountability procedures also tend to discour- 
age planning for the future, leadership is in- 
hibited and long ^erm needs may be disre- 
garded The process of accountability should 
provide the room and incentive for qualita- 
tive measure* and for changes that serve 
long-tern educational needs Accountability 
needs t< be changed from a negative and 
retrospective counting of resources to a pro- 
cess for developing future goals and estab- 
lishing strategies to achieve them. 

Student and Faculty Roles 
in Accountability 

In c<)n)uncli<)n with broadening the com- 
ponents of accountability, participation in the 
process may need to be expanded If there 
IS to be accountability for meeting student 
needs, then students must be part of the pro- 



cess Equally imjX)iiant. heller information 
and data on .student characlerisiics, needs, 
goaLs and .ichievenie.it levels will he neces- 
,sary , .since qualitative accountahilitv depends 
upon nKM.sur.ng progress from a known 
Marting point toward pre\ loasK spe< n -o t)h- 
jective,s 

SimilarK, conimunitv college faviiltv niuM 
become more directly involved in the pro 
cesN defining and achieving insiiiuiiona! 
and Mate educational oh)eciives In many 
way,s, the accountahilily of *'icult> is at the 
center of accountahility f(.r all ec ac.uson If 
teachers are not accountahle ,r .chieving 
certain results, education < annoi heaccouni- 
ahle TliLs suggests the need for direa faculty 
involvement so that instuiaors understand 
the missions of their insiiiuiion.s, conirihuie 
more effeaivelv to .sysiemwide ^ls well as in- 
dividual education il ohieciives, and com- 
munica^*' more fully with admini.strators, 
legislators, and the general puhlic If there 
IS to he a hroader accountahiliiv of education 
to M)ciet\. faculty should he more involved 
in this process than in the past 

Existing concepts and pradices of account- 
ahility have many shortcomings Current 
franiewoiLs need to he expanded to include 
more of the atfected parties and more of the 
ohjeciives of education For community col- 
leges, the implication of , such changes is that 
there should he more — rather than less — 
.sharing of information hetweeii local and 
state levels, more ccKirdination ol planning 
and ohjectives with less interference in earn- 
ing out these ohjedives, more participation 
in setting goals, and more reliable measures 
of progress in achieving these goals Commu- 
nity colleges and slates should he challenged 
to meet these ohjectives and in so doing to 
strengthen the po.sition of these institutions 
and contrihute more fulK to the educational 
needs of ilie western stales. 



Alternatives for Action 

Accountahility must take into account in- 
stitutional and state needs within the context 
of the postsecondary system in each .state 
Formal or .strudural accountahility may not 
he sufficient to iLs.sure educational effective* 
ne.s.s. lastitutions and stales may rec|uire 
greater accountahility to .students and the 
puhlic at large for the effects and outcomes 
of po.stsecondary education. Tlii.s means that 
accountahility must involve re.sponsivene.ss 
to student and l(Kal needs and sufficient flex- 
ibility to provide programs and .services. To- 
ward this broader concej^lion of accountahil 
ity» the following alternatives discussed at the 



More !>tate funding may involve more control, but we have to be cognizant of the raa 
that these organizations were built around communities. TTiey were built around 
flexible kinds of systems that were designed to meet local needs over a given perkxi 
of time. What may have been true of the community collie fov years ago may not 
be true in the next ten years in a different community and a different part of the state. 
There has been a shift in the past ten years from an emphasis on control to one on 
meeting local needs and placing accountability, goal definition, and mission review 
at local levels. People still want the oversight control and the state legislature review 
P'-ocess, while simultaneously shifting resources to the local level. 

Thomas Gonzales, presideni, Umi Benton Community College, Oregon 



Ck>mmunity coll<^e adminlstators often come to legislators with very complex 
problems, asking us to play referee and to solve these problems. We hate complex 

problems When we make a decision, we make someone very unhappy and we 

annoy a constituency somewhere. In forcing a decision we have a tendency to crack 
walnuts with sledgehammers. We get the job done, but we usually leave a pretty wic?e 
trail of debris behind us. 

'Bruce Hugo, chair, Education Committee, Oregon Hoilsc of Reprcsentatiivs 



workshop maypr()vidcMaiv*.san<Jc()mmuiuiy 
colleges with appropriate sui^pcstions 

• E\pami the cancel)! wiJ process of (KtoioU- 
cihiltty^ from fmancuil and otixr quantifi 
able areas to include ciualttatwe mecisnres 
and program el/ectnvness This vvihiIJ m 
volvc the development and use of nev\ in 
dicators of educational outcomes and m 
Mitutional effectiveness, along v\ith a clear 
understanding and mutual recognition of 
the uses and limitations of these auounta 
bilit\ measures at btJth the institutiunal and 
the Mate levels 

• C/anfi the cntena andsiamUirds to whKb 
communtt}' colleges will he Md account- 
Me Much confusion now exists within 
states and institutions over what commu- 
nity colleges are accountable for and to 
whom ix;ssening this confusion and reach- 
ing a better understanding of accountabil- 
ity systems should be a priority for both 
state and institutional leaders 




• Deiise fnndmg meclxdnL^rvi to prot tde tn 
centwes andflexibtlity* commensurate iritb 
the role and mission of community' col 
leges State suppon should fx' related to 
predetermined institutional mission, and 
It should be sensitive to varying program 
costs and enrt)llment shifts Several states 
are considering modifications to existing 
funding mechanisms to reflect these con 
cerns more clearly As community college 
funding becomes more centralized at the 
state level, procedures and incentives for 
local responsiveness may recjuire more at 
tention Financing patterns and pressures 
should not Ik* permuted to overwhelm the 
i{K*»I orientation of community colleges 



• Derelop f)etter i^istenis for liata collection 
and reporting on both student characKris- 
tics and institutional operatiom In some 
instances data on communit\ college stu- 
dents IS not adequate ft)r either planning 
or evaluation in nearK all states ihere is 
a critical lack of information on student 
n(A\ patterns — how the\ cometocommu- 
nit\ colleges and where thc\ go after the\ 
leave This is panicularly imponant to the 
transfer function in communu\ colleges, 
and to an\ examination ol access issues 
Several states and institutions have oi are 
developi'^g unit record s\ stems tor mdi 
vidual students to track their progress 
through the educational s\siem 



• Keep decLsionmakmg on program content, 
cumciila, comniunil}' sen*ices, and nor- 
mal coiiimunit}' college opmaiotis as close 
iL\ fH)ssible to the individuals sen ed How 
this can be achieved and maintained de- 
pends upon ihe governance structures in 
each state and the underlying public sup- 
port and understanding for the local orien- 
tation of community colleges. 

■ Inrolre students, facu It}', and communil}' 
leaders m the design and evaluation of 
community college progranus The process 
of acc<.untabilitv ma\ benefit from v\ider 
participation In the direct providers and 
recipients of educational services 



Until the vision that we have (forccMnmunity colleges) gets to the dassFOom, gets to 
the faculty, and the faculty people put it to work, it is not going to produce results. 
All the time that we spend worrying about how to build organizational struaures 
does not mean anything until it gets done in the classroom. The quality that you and 
I seek will be provided by the faculty; if the faculty do not provide it, we are not 
going to get it. 

-John Tcrrey, executitv director, Washington State ikKirdfor Community College 
Education 
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Communit}' College.s at the Crossroads 
September 28, 198S pAigene, Oregon 
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Education is the competitive edge to getting a |ob today» and community colleges are 
an integral part of providing that education. They have the flexibility to respond to 
community needs, they reflect local economic conditions, and they protect the integrity 
of the work force. They also provide access to higher education opportunities for 
many people who otherwise would not have a chance to receive that education. 
-John Kitzhaber, president, Oregon State Senate 
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WICHE, the Western Interstate Coaimlsslon for Higher Education, Is a nonprofit 
regional organization dedicated to helping fourteen western states to work 
together to provide high-quality, cost-effective programs to meet the educa- 
tion and manpower needs of the region* Member states a' e Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, . . Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming; North Dakota is an affiliated state. Through 
its Information Clearinghouse, which produced this report, WICHE provides 
information to higher education and government officials as they address 
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WELCOME 



Phillip Slrotkln 
Executive Director, WICHE 

On behalf of the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, I 
would like to extend a warm welcome to all of you — legislators, educators, 
state officials, representatives of the media, and other guests — to this 
legislative workshop on Community Colleges at the Crossroads. We at the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education want to express our 
appr eclat Ion for your participation In this workshop. We are looking fox ward 
to an Interesting, stimulating, and productive session. If you have any 
complaints about the work schedule, the lady on my right, Martha Romero, 1 
fully responsible. Any expressions of appreciation or compliments 1*11 je 
glad to accept on behalf of the Commission. 

Aside from giving you an official welcome. It Is my pleasure to Introduce 
our official host from the state of Oregon. I'm going to give you two 
versions of his background. One is from the senate directory, and the other 
is from the media. I'll let you weigh the differences. The one from the 
directory is a little dry. It says that Senator Kltzhaber has been a Roseburg 
resident since 1974, and has been active in professional and public interest 
activities related to health. He was bom in Colfax, Washington. He gradu- 
ated with a bachelor of science degree in biology from Dartmouth College. He 
earned his M.D. at the University of Oregon Medical School in 1973, and his 
2»cuical practice is at Douglas Community Hospital xn Roseburg, where he is on 
the emergency department staff. 

The excerpt from the Oregonian (a July 28, 1985 issue in the Sunday 
Magazine) reads ss follows: "John Kltzhaber, 38, came to Salem in 1978 as a 
member of the House. The Roseburg emergency room physician was elected to the 
Senate in 1980, and carved out a reputation as a progressive Democrat with 
interests in energy and environmental issues. Liberal but pragmatic, he was 
considered bright and good humored, a loner, and one of the shrewdest legisla- 
tors in Salem wlien it came to counting votes on the floor and orchestrating 
support for a bill, but he has never shown an appetite for political blood- 
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letting or armtwisting. A colleague called him the ultimate ytipple, closer in 
style to Gary Hart than to Tip O'Neill.- With that background, I introduce 
Senator Kitzhaber, the President of the Oregon State Senate. 

John Kitzhaber 
Oregon State Sen^ ,or 

Thank you, 1 think. IM like to welcome you to Oregon if you're from 
some other state. 1 was told that I'm supposed to tell a joke at the begin- 
ning to loosen you up, but I can't think of anything even remotely amusing 
about having a meeting at 8:00 on a Saturday morning. 

For those of you who are from out of state, I hope you have an opportu- 
nity to enjoy some of the recreational opportunities that we have here in the 
area. It's a very nice week<:nd and we have a special deal here in Oregon that 
if we agree not to have a retail sales tax, we gee to legislate the weather. 
It's very good for conferences like this. 

The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education has been around 
for 32 years. I think that the challenge it faces today is probably greater 
than any challen'^e in its history. The title of your legislative workshop. 
Community Colleges at the Crossroads, is a very accurate statement of where we 
find ourselves in 1985. It's a time of economic instability, a time of 
increasing demand for services, and a time of intense competition for public 
funds, which are certainly limited. It's a time in which community colleges 
are trying not only to redefine their mission, at least in this state, but 
also to survive. This workshop is going to discuss a variety of issues that 
range from defining which student groups community colleges should serve, to 
balancing a curriculum, to the role of community colleges in local economic 
development. 

To me, the real question is not whether we should have community col- 
leges, but how in 1985 they can best serve a community's educational and 
workforce needs. I think the key word here is community. Community colleges 
are unique in the fact that they do reflect individual communities, individual 
sections of the state, and they are a reflection in many cases of local econo- 
mies. In Oregon, as in many other states, there are significant variations in 
economies from one part of the state to another, and I think community 



colleges are in the pp.rfect position to deal with those particular local 
economic realities* Dealing with local economic problems needs to be a part of 
any statewide economic development policy* 

X think you will find a very significant role for community colleges. 
Let me just give you a brief example from my own district* I represent a 
heavily timbered area in southern Oregon* We have a community college in my 
district, Umpqua Coojnunity College, and for a long time we were able to boast 
that we were the timber capital of the world* In 1979 over 93 percent of our 
workforce was employed* It was easy to get a job, and it wasn't necessary to 
complete high school or to get much of an education in order to get a very 
well-paying job in wood products and 'construction* After 1980, things changed 
rather rapidly* Unemployment in the area rose to 22 percent in January of 
1982, and it still hovers around 12 percent* Although timber is still a 
mainstay of the economy, we are faced with tremendous obstacles which are 
largely beyond our control* These range all the way from the federal budget 
deficit and trade deficit the lack of housing policy by the federal 
government and stiff competition from the South in timber* We lost about 
26,000 wood-products jobs in the region and 21,000 construction jobs during 
the last recession, and have only gained about half of those back* 

What is going to happen to those individuals? They are people with a 
good work ethic who have contributed to developing the community; in fact, 
they even helped build the community college* The choices they faced were to 
go on public assistance when unemployment benefits expired, or leave the area 
to seek work elsewhere* Many have left, which has really eroded the work- 
force* The only real hope they have of remaining in the state and community 
is training and further education* 

That's what community colleges are for, to help in such situations* They 
reflect local economic realities and can tailor their curricula to meet 
specific economic needs of a particular population* What we did in our commu- 
nity was to develop an adult basic education center* The center provided 
adult basic education and retraining tc r individuals and enabled us to hold 
our workforce together* Community colleges can do that in a way no other 
educational institution can* To be competitive in today's job market, 
education is far more important than it was in previous periods* It's more 
Important because information is a lot more important* To move from an 
agrarian society to an Industrial society is a lot like moving from an indus- 
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trial society to an informational society. In the past five years the amount 
of information has doubled, increasing at about 13 percent a year. At current 
rates, information is doubling about every 20 months, or increasing at 40 
percent a year. What this means is that education is the competitive edge in 
getting a job today, and community colleges are really an integral part of 
providing that edge* They have the flexibility to respond to community needs, 
they have the opportunity to reflect local economic conditions, and they 
protect the integrity of the workforce. It is important that they can also 
provide access to higher educational opportunities for many people ^o 
otherwise would not have a chance to receive that type of education* 

Your challenge today is to pool your various experiences and your 
knowledge and to try to redefine this new role of community colleges in light 
of the new realities we face. The challenge is framed by an increasing need 
for the services community colleges provide yet also by shrinking revenue 
sources. It is a bit like plotting a course through what appears to be a 
rather unstable economic detour. 

We need to focus on a couple of facts* One, we have to have some kind of 
balance in purposes and programs; we can't be totally occupied by economic 
development. The reason is that there are distinct values and purposes in 
higher education that need to remain a part of the community college curricu- 
lum. Also, we don't want to restrict access to the educational system for 
people who depend upon the community college as their only avenue into higher 
ec* tcation. Finally, I think we should strive for interstate cooperation. By 
pooling our experiences we'll probably come up with solutions that will 
benefit not only individual states but the region as well. That's the 
challenge facing this workshop. 

Again, I'd like to welcome you to Oregon, to Eugene, and to the confer- 
ence. Thank you in advance for the good work you're going to do. 



INTRODDCTTON 



Martha Romero 
Senior Project Director, WICHE 

1 am Martha Romero, As Phil Sirotkin tried to tactfully suggest, my role 
today is taskmaster. We have a vigorous agenda for you and 1 would like to 
spend just a few minutes sharing some background. We are delighted to have 
you here and hope that the day is invigorating and productive. We think it 
will be. 

Some two years ago we began a study of higher education in the West, As 
we looked at the rapid population growth in our states, at the age structure 
of the population, at the demands for adult education, and at the large number 
of minority youth in the West, we found the community colleges to be the 
sector of postsecondary education most deeply involved in developing programs 
to meet the needs of these groups. 

We looked at the economic and technological environments, at the diversi- 
fication of state economies, and at the place of technology in the economic 
development of our states. Despite the fact that technology might provide a 
relatively small number of jobs in the information age, it nonetheless is a 
critical component of the infrastructure of the infornation age, much as 
railroads were to the industrial age. Again we found community colleges 
struggling to meet the needs of training and retraining our workforce. 

We studied the financial environment of higher education. We again found 
community colleges grappling with the challenge of balancing state funding 
formulas with a traditional community college flexibility in responding to 
local needs. The problem of redefining FTE so that it accommodates support, 
not only for one full-time student but three part-time students, is not a 
hypothetical but a real issue for community colleges and increasingly for 
other sectors of the postsecondary system as well, 

A study of governance structures revealed chat community colleges are 
trying to decide whether their priorities should be determined locally or 
statewide. 



These were some of the things that we struggled with In an effort to 
provide a structure that was workable for a one-day workshop. We were struck 
by the fact that community colleges are a microcosm of the Issues facing all 
of higher education. In dealing with change, community colleges have for some 
time addressed the problems of providing educational opportunities for adults 
and Increasing numbers of minority youth, of training and retraining our 
citizenry for jobs that have yet to be Imagined, of finding the delicate 
balance between state accountability and local responsiveness. In short, 
community colleges are the first sector to attempt to restructure education 
for a restructured society. We suggest to you that coramunitv colleges are at 
the crossroads and we invite you to think about the alternatives or the 
divergent paths, if you will, that community colleges could take. Today is 
your opportunity to be a trailblazer and we hope you take that seriously. 



ACCESS 



Richard C. Richardson, Jr. 
Professor of Higher Education 
Arizona State University 

In many ways, the concept of access Is central to any discussion of 
Issues confronting the community college. In other ways It interferes with 
our ability to come to grips with the issue of quality that has assumed a 
dominant role in policy discussions in the 80s. 

Among many policymakers, access has become almost a nonlssue. While 
there may continue to be a few who believe that higher education should be 
reserved for an intellectual elite, it would be unusual ^o find elected 
representatives willing to speak publicly against the idea of providing every 
person who wants to go to college with the opportunity to do so. 

Given that we are of one mind on the desirability of making opportunities 
for higher education as widely available as our resources will permit, one 
might wonder why we are gathered indoors on a beautiful fall Saturday morning 
to discuss the issue of access. In part, the answer is a simple one. Just as 
patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel, so is access the last refuge of 
community college educators who believe the idea of educating everyone is so 
powerful that it is unnecessary to examine the outcomes being achieved by 
implementation. 

Those who support access as a matter of dogma respond to questions about 
quality or standards by accusing those who raise them of being against access. 
Such accusations naturally cause a certain amount of uneasiness among our 
minority brothers and sisters who have observed the effects of rising univer- 
sity admission standards on reduced enrollments of minority students. Sadly, 
this has occurred despite an increase in the proportion of minorities among 
the co]lege-age population. 

While there are some who are genuinely concerned that open access may be 
lost to the rising tide of public Interest in quality and standards, there are 
others with less worthy motives who avoid the inconvenience and uncertainty 



that examining past practices might produce. Access, If you will, has become 
the bully pulpit from which those who question some of the side effects of the 
method, chosen to Implement access may be denounced* 

For those who oppose change, the solution Involves reliving the parable 
of the Good Shepherd. Whenever anyone questions any of our practices, we tell 
them In great detail about how we found the lost sheep. What they really want 
to know Is what happened to the other 99 while we were gone. But by the time 
we have finished telling them for the tenth time all the places we looked, and 
the obstacles we overcame, and how grateful the lost sheep was when we finally 
found him or her, their eyes have glazed over. We believe we have been 
persuasive only to discover to our dismay that v^en our listeners return to 
the feed store, they send only enough grain to feed about 60 of our sheep. 

But community colleges need not necessarily respond to concerns about 
quality and standards by raising admission requirements. Neither should they 
equate such concerns with the desire to limit access. There are alternatives 
for preserving access without giving up standards, but their pursuit will 
require legislative understanding and support. I think we are present this 
morning not so much to debate the settled questions of access as to examine 
institutional practices and state policies. We need to determine if there are 
not more creative and effective ways of pursuing access that will at the same 
time satisfy our desire to have acceptable standards and quality. 

To find those alternatives, I am going to suggest that ve address four 
questions. The first of these is "access to what?" Do we believe that we 
must provide everyone with the right to participate in the first two years of 
a baccalaureate degree program; in one- or two-year vocational and technical 
programs designed to prepare individuals for Immediate employment or to 
upgrade those already employed; in short-term training or retraining to meet 
the needs of business, industry or government, and unemployed workers; in 
unlimited remediation in writing, math, reading, and English as a Second 
Language; in Individual credit courses for personal enrichment; in recreation 
and leisure time activities; in credit-free courses in poodle grooming and 
cake baking on a self-supporting basis; or all of the above? 

The second major question is "access under what conditions?" If 
resources are constrained, what priorities do we establish among the functions 
noted above, all of which have been defended to the death at one time or 
another by community college educators? Do we, for example, admit everyone or 
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everything regardless of their level of preparation? Do we guarantee to 
students their ''right to fall" by disregarding evidence provided by test 
scores and their previous performance, as well as the advice of counselors, 
and permit them to enroll In any course for which there is no prerequisite? 
Many who believe in open access no longer believe in the right to fail. They 
are concerned about the effect of those who are exercising their right to fall 
on the right of others to succeed. This is a particularly difficult problem 
when students are permitted to enroll in baccalaureate-oriented courses in 
subject fields such as history and political science, without the necessary 
reading and writing skills that ought to be required to pass such courses. 

Should we focus on the 18 to 22 year-old population, the working popula- 
tion, or all of the above? And what about the special case of minorities who 
depend upon the community college for their access to a much greater extent 
than do their nonmlnorlty counterparts? 

If community colleges do not assess the skills of students who enter and 
then require placement according to demonstrated skills, how can they avoid 
providing separate and unequal opportunities for those who have no alternative 
but to attend colleges where course standards must be adapted to reflect the 
underprepared students exercising their right to fail? 

A third question in respondlnj^ to the issue of access Involves the 
conditions under which postsecondary education ought to be available. Should 
it be offered to all who seek it? Or should it be a consumer good hawked in 
the shopping malls alongside sale-priced clothing and the latest hit record- 
ings? Some educators would emphasize the Importance of marketing in shopping 
centers in order to achieve the true democratization of higher education. 
Others might respond by noting the Importance of enrollments to community 
college funding and suggesting an ulterior motive. 

There is also a growing concern about the message community colleges send 
to high schools as a consequence of their recruiting and admissions practices. 
Why should students spend time taking tough subjects in high school if they 
are guaranteed admission to a community college and their right to fall? Or, 
even better, if they can count upon being pursued in shopping centers whether 
they graduate from high school or not? 
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A fourth question deals with state subsidies. Should a student be given 
three years of the right to fail? Should there be any expectations for 
progress during that period of time or any requirements that community 
colleges track students, and account for the number of classes successfully 
completed? Should states subsidize part-time students as well as full-time 
students? Of course, this question implies a choice since no state has been 
able to fund completely both its part-time and full-time students. So perp^^pc 
the question should be phrased instead, should the state devote part of its 
available subsidy to part-time rather than full-time students? 

Should states subsidize as college students those who are engaged in 
basic literacy training, who will never earn a degree or certificate because 
they will run out of time long before they have qualif ed for a regular 
program? If the state decides that the community college is the appropriate 
place to provide English as a Second Language for recent immigrants, and basic 
literacy training for those whose skills are even lower — perhaps at the 6th 
grade level— should community colleges be required to treat such instruction 
as if it were college-level training in terms of calculating the basis for re- 
imbursement? Should students who attend such training be required to enter 
into some sort of subterfuge with the institution in order to remain eligible 
for student financial assistance? 

In dealing with the important access issues identified above, there are 
some strategies that should be kept in mind. First of all, community colleges 
ought to be encouraged whenever possible to define quality in ways that can be 
measured. They should not be permitted to submit body counts as evidence of 
their accomplishments. 

Second, states need to place a high priority on insuring articulation 
among the differing elements of their postsecondary systems. In many states, 
the struggle for students that has developed because of a declining demo- 
graphic pool makes competition rather than cooperation the guiding principle 
for relationships between community colleges and four-year colleges and 
universities, all of which are funded out of the state treasury. Enroll- 
ment-driven funding formulas contribute to the level of competition, and 
sometimes encourage institutions to admit students they have no business 
attempting to serve. 
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There also needs to be some reasonable agreement about program priorities 
within each state* The legislature should not have to depend upon general 
funding cuts to express displeasure about areas of mission emphasis. One 
important function this workshop could serve would be to begin a dialogue 
about what kinds of access each state believes should receive priority, the 
conditions under which such access is to occur, and the most effective methods 
of funding to insure that state policies are fully implemented. 



Helen Sommers 
Washington State Representative 

Thank you. My name is Helen Sommers. I am a member of the Washington 
State Legislature. I've been in the House of Representatives for almost 
fourteen years. I want to tell a little story about myself, and it*s some- 
thing I haven't talked about in a long time. The first time I ran for office, 
I remember going to what was a key community meeting. The lovely lady whom I 
was challenging got up and said to the audience, "My husband taught in high 
school, my children have gone to high school from the district, my grandchil- 
dren are in third and fourth and fifth grades, and I've known ail of you for 
years and years.** I was sicting there thinking, hmm, I'm divorced, I don't 
have any children, I carpetbagged into the district in order to run, and to 
top it all off, I rent. Now why is that a relevant story? Because Dick 
Richardson talked about getting you to move away from established patterns. 
Would you move away from ideas that you have had for a long time? Would you 
break out of that mold? Whatever shape your head is, whether it's round or 
square or triangular, we want to reshape it. We want to move you away from 
the platitudes that we hear so much about in higher education and community 
colleges. 

What is access and how will we handle its many different facets? One of 
the most challenging things that I think should be discussed is the question 
of the right to fail. We focus on the lost sheep—the time and the energy and 
the attention on the few — probably partly because they make the best success 
stories. What does that do as far as everybody else is concerned? I feel 
that discussion could take up the rest of the day, profitably. We don't have 
time for it, but I hope it will be threaded throughout our discussions. 
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Tough issues have been raised about the different facets of community 
colleges and the different responsibilities they have. How do we view 
transfer and vocational programs, and how much time should we spend in differ- 
ent areas? Do community colleges in general feel uncomfortable and resistant 
to the restrictions posed by transfer programs and therefore focus more 
attention on other areas? What is the relationship like? Are community 
colleges part of the whole system of higher education, or are they a world 
unto themselves? 

There were some good questions raised in the material that have not been 
touched on yet today. One of them was the change in demographics. A lot has 
been happening over the last couple of years with regard to the poor in the 
critical age group of 17 to 23. Also, there are changes on the other end, 
where individuals over 30 have been retaming to school in greater numbers, 
and the proportion of people in the upper ages is increasing. How do commu- 
nity colleges handle these populations, and do they consider enrollment 
management (keeping enrollments at least as high as they were)? One of the 
strengths of community colleges is that they are quite flexible, or they can 
be when they are not too defensive. 

Let me £ iso raise the issue of overpromotion or marketing. I don't know 
how many of you in how many states have encountered this type of behavior; it 
is something that does attract significant legislative atteation. When we 
hear ads on radio and TV and in supermarkets and the malls and so on, it 
appears to be a race for student hours. That kind of behavior has been 
evident in a number of areas, not only in the state of Washington. How can 
you address that Issue candidly? 

A last word or two on funding and budgeting and where we're going and not 
going. Some of you come from states that are doing well, from a financial 
point of view, and :iome of us come from states that have gone through some 
very serious financial difficulties. Washington happens to have an economy in 
transition, with not very strong prospects for large revenue increases in the 
future. If you are fortunate enough to have a strong and vigorous and growing 
economy without undergoing the panic of transition, bless you. But bless the 
rest of us even more. 

Let me mention what some of the futurists are saying. I'm referring 
specifically to a bo^k called New Rules written by e futurist, Daniel 
Yankelovich, which outlines our rising expectations, based on our experience 
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In the early 1970s, of ever-Increasing real Income, What happened since then 
of course Is very depressing, particularly in some of our states where we 
actually have just barely broken even, or even gone into a deficit. This 
clash that the futurists talk about between rising expectations and limited 
resources is part of our struggle, and it is part of yours as well. In some 
ways it's going to take the development of a new ethic, if what they say is 
true. Maybe they are wrong, but it looks as though they have a reasonable 
chance of being right. The expectation of continuously rising material 
well-being is not only being challenged, but is already undergoing significant 
change. It's going to require education of the mind and education of the 
hands and skills to adapt. 

I want to stress that community coxleges must be part of the whole system 
of higher education, rather than conmiunity colleges per se. You know, 
somebody said to me a long, long time ago that railroads thought they were in 
the railroad business rather than in the transportation business, and I hope 
that community colleges re^<2mber that they are in the education business 
rather than the community college business. 

Let me leave you with this challenge for the day. Let's balance our 
success stories with candid questions. Let's think about what we're doing 
wrong, how we could imp^'ove in the future, and what our responsibility is to 
the broad public interest rather than to single institutions. Thank you. 



Group Discussions on Access 

Small group discussions focused on three questions related to community 
college access: 

1. Should community colleges be open to all adults who want to attf»nd or 
should attendance be restricted according to their prior academic 
experience or goals for attending? 

2. Should community colleges emphasize certain functions over others? If 
so, ; ..Ich functions should receive priority? 

3. Should public tax revenues continue to be used to support attendance 
of community college students regardless of their goals for attending 
or their prior academic experience? 
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The discussions revealed substantial agreement on the philosophical 
commitment to educational access through community colleges. Differences were 
more apparent, however, in how access is defined in practice, what roles 
community colleges play in providing access, and what levels of public 
financial support are appropriate. 

The discussions also revealed that the ccxnmitment to access has a 
substantial political dimension. Many legislators, for example, emphasized 
that politically it is difficult to put any limits on access. The concept of 
individual opportunity is perceived as central to education and, in particu- 
lar, to political support for public higher educaticT). To some, at a philo- 
sophical and political level access by definition means that no limitations or 
restrictions will be imposed in terms of prior preparation or educational 
experience. Any educational deficiencies must be addressed by some component 
of the educational system; otherwise, no real access exists. Moreover, this 
political commitment to individual access is perceived to have equally 
important social consequences. Without access to education, individuals and 
groups with initial educational advantages get farther ahead, while the 
disadvantaged are left even farther behind. 

Access and Prior Educational Experience 

In the discussions, it was apparent that the political commitment to 
access is difficult and expensive to implement. This is particularly true for 
community colleges because of their diversity of functions and services and 
the increasing diversity of their student bodies. On a practical level, 
states and institutions in the West must grapple with a series of access- 
related questions. Should different degrees of access be provided to differ- 
ent types of community college programs? Should priority be given to those 
who use community colleges as a bridge to a vocation? Should access to 
displaced workers or economically disadvantaged groups be expanded using, for 
example, higher public subsidies, lower tuition, and greater vocational 
emphasis? Alternatively, should greater emphasis be given to transfer 
programs^ and to students who anticipate longer commitments to education nrior 
to joining the workforce? Should tuition rates be set at different levels or 
financial aid be used in order to provide greater access and encouragement no 
students who would pursue baccalaureate or advanced degrees? 
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The discussions also emphasized the significant changes that are occur- 
ring in connnunity college enrollments* A participant from Washington pointed 
out that in many community colleges in that state over 60 percent of the 
students are women, with half of them single heads of households* Typically, 
these students have significant financial needs, and are pursuing education in 
order to achieve financial self-sufficiency for themselves and their families* 
Other western states also have experienced significant growth in the propor- 
tions of female students, and several representatives noted that the availa- 
bility of child daycare centers often places practical limits on access for 
these students* 

Other western states are experiencing substantial increases in minority 
populations* This has and will continue to affect community colleges in 
particular, since these institutions tend to enroll a higher proportion of 
minority und lower income students than do four-year institutions* The 
availability of both employment opportunities and of additional education 
opportunity is often directly attributable to the access provided initially by 
comtiunity colleges* Several participants pointed out that every time access 
in general is restricted or restructuroa, it is access to education and jobs 
for minority and ethnic groups that is disproportionately affected* This is 
of particular concern in light of the growing proportions of minority students 
and youth* 

Community college enroilmencs in the West are also experiencAi.^ growth in 
the proportion of ''reverse transfer" students, those with baccalaureate or 
advanced degrees ^o return to community colleges for specific courses or 
programs providing technical training, job skills, or personal development. 
This raises the question of whether some students are overqualif ied for the 
access provided to beginning students. Should public funds be used to support 
a second or third education for individuals, particularly if they have already 
received a '^legree from a public institution? Is the retraining of the 
college-educated person as justified as the retraining of blue-collar workers? 
Should public subsidies be the same? Although the question is one of growing 
concern, few states or institutions currently differentiate among stuJants in 
this way. 

With respect to access for different types of students, many participants 
emphasized the need to match the "dream cf open access" with the reality of 
current conditions. There was a strong feeling that community colleges do a 
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disservice to Individuals If they provide access without the financial and 
institutional commitment necessary to enable the individual to persevere 
within the educational system and to succeed within the job market. One 
option is to impose minimum educational requirements for community college 
enrollment, at least for credit courses. When stringently applied, however, 
these are inconsistent with the philosophical principle of access. Prior 
educational deficiencies represent the challenge of access, not the basis for 
excluding people. 

Another option is to set standards on enrollment prerequisites for 
specific programs. This is quite common at four-year institutions, but can be 
used at community colleges as well to make sure that both students and 
programs meet certain expectations. Particularly in open-access institutions, 
it is important to set and maintain standards that wil3 be recognized at 
four-year institutions and in the job market. Many participants emphasized 
that facing up to the access issues requires being realistic about academic 
preparation, entrance standards, retention, transfer opportunities, counsel- 
ing, and other factors related to the success of students. 

In order to meet standards and expectations in occupational as well as 
academic areas, many participants noted the importance of adequate student 
assessment procedures. These normally would include tests for basic skills 
and proficiencies as well as some form of counseling and support services. 
These assessment procedures can be either advisory or mandatory, ind admini- 
stered either at the time of enrollment or the completion of specific commu- 
nity college programs. Access could remain open with respect to entrance into 
the institution but limited with respect to specific programs. The discus- 
sions did not indicate strong support for mandatory placement, but there was 
significant agreement on the importance of assessing the abilities of incoming 
students and providing guidance in meeting program standards. 

This position implies that community colleges adhering co open access 
will do substantial amounts of remedial work to prepare students to meet 
institutional and program standards. This will continue to be true even if 
secondary schools impxove the preparati )n of students because of the growing 
proportions of community college students who return many years after their 
formal schooling has ended. The use of skills assessment for program place- 
ment rather than institutional admission has a direct bearing on institutional 
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mission, operations, and budgets. If community colleges establish placement 
assessment procedures, they must also have courses in place to remediate and 
prepare students for entry into technical and transfer programs. 

A number of participants also pointed out that community college roles in 
providing access have become more complex and demanding in recent years 
because of the growing problem of adult illiteracy. Many students are coming 
I -community colleges without the language skills and general educational 
preparation necessary for college-level work. Remedial education, when 
effectively done, may be more expensive than other types of programs. There 
was agreement on the need for more resources to deal with this growing 
societal problem. More analysis is also needed in order to understand the 
different types of remediation that are necessary, what approaches are 
effective in address.'.ng these needs, and what resources will be necessary. 
While there are different perspectives on where responsibility for remediation 
shouJd be within state educational systems, it was widely acknowledged that 
community colleges do play and a*'^. likely to continue to play mpjor roles in 
meeting these needs. 

Constraints Related to Institutional Mission 

Should community colleges be the sole or primary providers of remedial 
education? This question is central not only to addressing the issues of 
adult literacy and postsecondary preparation, but to the overall mission and 
functions of public community colleges in state higher education systems. Many 
participants noted that the appropriate roles of communi. • colleges in 
providing access to education are related to the geographical, demographic and 
educational characteristics of the states. Access through community colleges 
in rural Wyoming, for example, is signif ic^;ntly different than access in urban 
and suburban population centers. Not only do the student characteristics and 
needs differ, but the types of programs provided and the degree of access that 
is necessary depends in part on the physical proximity of other postsecondary 
Institutions. 

When other institutions are available, it may not be necessary for 
community colleges to provide access to the full rang* of postsecondary 
programs. Most participants acknowledged that some degree of institutional 
specialization is necessary to avoid duplication and inefficient competition. 
This applies not only to the types of programs and degiees offered, but to the 
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types of students admitted. Given the eyistence of well-developed postsecon- 
dary systems in the Uest, it is inefficient and probably ineffective for 
community colleges to try to be all things to all people. Rather, many 
participants agreed that greater emphasis must be placed on the articulation 
among sectors, and on the flow of students through the entire educational 
system. 

Community colleges must fit into state systems at the same time as they 
adapt to local conditions. This requires both institutional initiatives to 
develop a particular niche and state actions to impose some coordination on 
th ese efforts. Several legislators expressed the view that it is simply too 
costly to protect all the ''turf*' of existing postsecondary institutions. Clear 
divisions of responsibility are necessary, which in turn will affect the 
degree of access provided by each institution. Although it is iii5)ossible to 
talk about access without considering role and mission, several participants 
argued that community colleges are defensive and unwilling to reevaluate 
institutional missions. This makes it difficult to discuss and resolve issues 
of access. State-level planning and coordination, institutional differentia- 
tion in terms of mission, and sufficient operating flexibility to adapt to 
local conditions were strongly supported as means to enhance both access and 
effectiveness. 

Constraints Imposed by Funding 

A number of state legislators emphasized that coordination and institu- 
tional role diff erentiatioD are dictated by financial considerations. In 
several western states, budgetary limit ationc pose a real challenge, particu- 
larly when they occur for seveial years in succession. Legislatures no less 
than educational institutions must recognize the potential consequences of 
these financial constraints on the level of services that can be provided. In- 
adequate state support often results in higher tuition, the elimination of 
programs, larger class sizes, reduc^-ions in support services, and other 
changes that inhibit access and lower the quality of public postsecondary 
education. 

At the state level, all institutions and sectors of postsecondary 
education compete for a given amount of state support. This competition makes 
it difficult to differentiate and coordinate institutional roles, and may 
contribute to duplication in providing similar serv^.ces. Community colleges 
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are particularly subject to this competition for resources since they compete 
with four-year Institutions for collegiate program support > with secondary 
education and noncolleglate technical institutes for occupational and voca- 
tional program support, and with a variety of local organizations and programs 
for community service program support* Community colleges are expected to 
provide services in all of these areas, and to do so must make a claim for 
state support that is as compelling as that of the competing organizations* 

Several participants noted another difficulty faced by community colleges 
related to funding* The enrollment-driv ^n funding formulas used for community 
colleges in several western states provide an incentive for community colleges 
to expand enrollments in currently popular fields and to shift resources 
internally to high demand areas* Such shifts may not be consistent with the 
longer-term missions of the institutions or with the roles of community 
colleges in the state postsecondary systems* Another disadvantage of enroll- 
ment-driven funding is that state support often lags behind enrollment shifts 
by a year or more* Access and quality may suffer if enrollment increases are 
not matched by increases in state support* Funding based solely on enroll- 
ments encourages institutions to make budget reductions based on the preserva- 
tion of enrollments, rather than the preservation of important educational 
functions* Several participants urged consideration of alternative funding 
mechanisms that would relate more directly to predetericined institutional 
missions and be more sensitive to varying program costs* 

M"»st western states have taken action to limit state funding for avoca- 
tlonal courses and public service functions at community colleges* The 
central issue appears to be the appropriateness of state support for these 
activities, not the need or appropriateness of community colleges to provide 
such services* Several .states have eliminated all direct and indirect support 
for hobby courses and public service activities* In other areas, however, the 
aging of the population has increased the demand for community colleges to 
provide leisure and cultural services, leading to a greater demand for local 
and state financial support* In both cases, the limiting factor appears to be 
the allocation of public financing to the highest priority educational needs* 
This results in preserving access in certain areas, wtiile limiting access in 
lower priority areas* 
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With respect to tuition rates and other student costs at community 
colleges, the participants acknowledged that higher costs inevitably have an 
adverse effect on accesj* Recent increases in community college tuition rates 
in most western states have aggravated this situation for low income students. 
A related problem is that student aid, \^ich has become more limited in recent 
years, is generally not available to part-time students or for remedial and 
other less-than-collegiate level courses. These conditions clearly limit the 
financial access to community colleges for many lower income students. On the 
other side, several participants argued that moderate tuition rates are 
appropriate if education is to be perceived as having value. Financial 
sacrifices by students may contribute to the appreciation and motivation for 
education. In any case, there was wide agreement that ability to pay must not 
become a criteria for access and admission. Several participants noted the 
danger of tuition rates continuing to increase and financial aid not becoming 
more adequately available. 

Funding for remedial education poses a particular dilenina in some western 
states. Despite the increasingly important role of community lieges in 
providing remedial programs, few explicit means or policies have been devel- 
oped to provide financial support. If courses are not at the collegiate 
level, state funding is likely to be limited and students may not qualify for 
ordinary student services and financial aid. Institutions are often forced to 
support remedial programs by converting them to collegiate level or by 
diverting resources from other programs. In some states there is pressure to 
fund remedial programs through the secondary school systems. Legislation was 
proposed in Wyoming, for example, to allow postsecondary institutions to bill 
local school districts for remediation costs for the graduates of their school 
district. The underlying problem is the lack of adequate and dependable 
financial support for the remediation programs provided by community colleges. 
Until more dependable support is secured, access to these programs is likely 
to be limited in practice. 

In summary, the discussions of access revealed strong and continuing 
support for community colleges to be as open as possible. At the same time, 
participants expressed concern and understanding of the challenges this poses, 
the need for state coordination and institutional differentiation, and the 
level of financial support required to make access meaningful. In light of 
these constraints, there was considerable support for open admission to 
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institutions, with more selective or guided admission to specific programs. 
More state and institutional resources are needed to support student assess- 
ment and guidance, remedial and preparatory courses, and high quality programs 
to assure community college students equal access to employment and additional 
educational opportunities. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Jim Scherer 
Colorado State Representative 

I'm ulm Scherer, State Representative from Colorado, finishing my third 
term in the House of Representatives and my first year as Chairman of the 
House Education Committee. It's kind of nice to be able to introduce your- 
self; at least you know it's fairly accurate that way. 

I just ran across a quotation from Milton Eisenhower from some years 
back. It said, "Higher education and business are basically interdependent — 
one needs money to produce educated people, and the other needs educated 
people to produce money. It seems to me ttiat the sector of the higher 
education community that can fulfill that needs of business and at the same 
time benefit specific geographical areas most significantly is the community 
college. 

It seems to me that the community college system is not only an ideal 
vehicle for but should be an active participant in the kind of economic 
development that we are all trying to achieve. We are fighting diligently on 
a day-by-day basis to get new industry to come into our individual states, at 
the expense of each of our other states. I think it's a good friendly battle. 
It is one that is necessary to the survival of all of our states, and I think 
we need to carve out our niche. The state economic development agencies must 
have available the kind of grass roots specialized training that is necessary 
to help encourage new industry. When an industry considers coming into a 
state, you must be able to offer not just natural resources, such as water or 
land, at a decent price, but all the other things that are necessary depending 
on the type of industry. Trobably the most important asset is a very edu- 
cated, speciiically trained employment force that industry can immediately 
tap. At the community college level many small businesses and industries 
would like to relocate if they could find people immediately available to 
fulfill the functions necessary for their business. I think the economic 
development department ought to be funded by the state legislature to work in 
cooperation with community colleges in performing this kind of function. 
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I can think of a couple of examples in Colorado that have been very 
successful in the past few years* A moving company wanted to move to Denver 
and needed just 11 people trained to pack things and ship effectively. A very 
small short-term customized training program was set up using the personnel of 
the company and the facilities of the community college. Another example is a 
bus company that settled in an area of southeastern Colorado that drastically 
needed economic development. The company was able to do so because the 
community college there was able to train people in the very s^^ecialized type 
of auto body repair and auto painting that is necessary for bus manufacturers. 

I think that this kii i of a program must be a cooperative effort, not 
only between state economic development departments and community colleges, 
but between the state economic development department and the businesses 
coming in. I don't think it should be a cne-way street; depending upon the 
economic impact the state would receive from the businesses coming in, the 
project should involve shared costs. Either the business coming in could 
provide the training or it could provide the machinery or computers or 
whatever is necessary to the community college so the college could do the 
training*. The end result of all this is that individuals are trained and are 
prepared to immediately take a place in the industry. Economic development, 
then, not only attracts new people into the state, but also provides training 
or retraining of the local workforce. 

When a state legislature considers a function of this kind, it may not 
know what the immediate benefits are going to be or what kind of businesses 
are going to come in. It needs some flexibility when development originates 
from local areas and from community colleges. The community colleges need to 
be much more sensitive to what is happening economically, in the business 
community, and in their own individual communities. We can't pick up the 
paper today without seeing another company going into Chapter 11, Chapter 7, 
or laying off 300 workers. These are people we need to put back in the 
workforce. Many times they need retraining. This is something that the 
community colleges must be aware of even before it happens. They must be in 
tune with what's going on in their communities, and be flexible enough to 
offer the kind of retraining programs or additional training programs that are 
necessary. Here the flexibility must be not only at the local level but again 
at the state legislative level. It is extremely difficult for community 



colleges to Institute new programs without state authorization of the pro- 
grams, or to have specific powers but no flexibility to use these powers, or 
to have imposed on them an inflexible tenure program that doesn't allow the 
elimination of one program and the beginning of another program. The state 
legislatures must look at these difficulties and policy must be set to give 
some flexibility at the local community college level to be able to implement 
these kinds of economic programs. 

To summarize, I think that economic development is an important function 
of the community colleges, and of the total higher education program. This 
function ultimately affects the quality of life that we're all trying to 
achieve. It is a quality of life that probably exists only as long as the 
economy of this country continues to grow in a sustained and a well planned 
manner. I think that it can be done through the efforts . the community 
colleges, yet only if the state legislatures are willing to give some flexi- 
bility to the community colleges to fulfill their function. 



Myma Harrison 
President, Rio Salado College, Arizona 

Gofvl morning. I'm Myma Harrison, and I'm president of Rio Salado 
Community College ia Phofmix, Arizona. I want to say a little bit about the 
college and myself before I go into what I want to say about vocational 
education and economic development. 

Rio Salado is part of a seven college district in Phoenix, Arizona. It 
is a noncampus college that serves all of Maricopa County, which is about the 
size of New Hampshire. We operate at over 250 sites and use a lot of technol- 
ogy. Our average student is about 35, and takes on the average one three-unit 
course in the evening. In statistical surveys, 55 to 60 percent of our 
students say they are enrolled primarily for job upgrading. The other major 
response is that they are seeking personal development. Approximately 60 
percent of our cour<)e8 are occupational in nature, just the opposite of most 
other communiuy colleges in the district. The others emphasize the general 
transfer function and liberal arts. 
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I personally am very active in the Arizona Association for Industrial 
Development. I've gone with the Governor on raiding missions in all the 
neighboring states. We go quietly in the middle of the night, and leave very 
soon after our lunch, so nobody finds out. I've also been involved in 
developing courses for economic development, and I*ve been very active in the 
American Economic Development Council. I've been involved in economic 
development for about four years. 

I have several questions IM like to bring up, and I may even agree with 
Dick Richardson on some points. That will really be a surprise, since the two 
of us are from the same state and have rarely been known to agree on anything. 
I*d like to ask some basic questions, such as ''who pays for what in economic 
development?" I assume a strong role in economic development, but I*m coming 
to ask of myself some very hard questions. We have moved from seeing educa- 
tion as education for citizenship through a period when we assumed education 
was for individuals. And we're now beginning to gear our education to 
industry's needs. We may be teaching the same things, but the focus has 
changed. Industry always wants more. How much of that should the local 
taxpayer pay? I think I understand how it affects the ^ole economy of this 
state to bring industry in and to open up jobs, but how much should the 
individual — and I always use the example of the woman, 55, living on a small 
income — be asked to pay to train specialized employees? I understand economic 
development and I understand the advantage to us, but how much should we pay? 
How large should the COTipany be? Should we train at a very high cost the five 
people a company needs in order to continue or to open new business? Or 
should they pay for the training? Should we train employees at taxpayer 
expense to make a widget that can only be used in a single company? I have 
some reservations about it. We're doing it, but I have some reservations* 

We used to say that we were educating the individual, and in occupational 
education we trained or educated a person so the person could move from 
company A to company H to company C. We're really now out to do training for 
individuals in company A who can only work in company A; if they have to move 
somewhere else, we'll be asked to retrain them. We know that people on the 
average will change jobs five times in their lifevim^^s. Should we be offeiing 
them occupational edu2ation each time? That's a basic question. 
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Another question I*d like to ask is: can community colleges afford to be 
In occupational education? It seems to me we get hit on both dldes* There 
are the glamour jobs which are very, very expensive to train for, and whlc . we 
know have very little employment opportunity. But they are the jobs everyone 
wants. There's an Interesting question. If we train for some of those very 
glamorous jobs like electronics or computing, are we doing the right t^^-'ng for 
the students? If we train in the very latest robot laser technology. It's 
terribly expensive. At :.100,000 per year (If we're lucky the machinery will 
last one year). It will be $100,000 or more next year, and every year or six 
months af t :ir that. We cannot afford to keep that technology current • 

We also have frequent requests to train for entry-level positions that 
any of us can walk In off the street and get. I have a real problem with 
that. I think It's a mi'i-^^ of education and It's a delusion for our stu- 
dents. Yet we get asked sometimes by l-.^slators to do It. There was one 
bill In California for worksite training for nursri's aides, fast food service, 
and another area that I thought was terrible. What we were doing was perform- 
ing a service only for the Industry, with no commitment to the students. We 
were telling the students that they'd ha-'e a better job doing this, but we 
were asking them t*^ take entry-level wage after a year or two years of 
education and we ^^.re noc really doing very much for them. I thought maybe we 
had been misled at that point by "conomlc development. 

Recently, . was at a governor's portfolio conference as one of the only 
educator^ among many buslne.qs leaders. They were discussing occupational 
education and the training that th ^ needed. Everyone said he or she needed 
people with the ability to write, to compute, and to think critically. I 
filially asked, T)o we really want to come out with a definition of occupa- 
tional education that is gemiral education?" I thought that would be a rather 
interesting conclujlon, and piobably the only conference I know that would 
come out with that definition of occupational education, but everybody backed 
off. If I hadn't asked the question, we may have ended up with that defini- 
tion. The reality is that there are two tracks: we're being asked to train 
the person who makes the widget for a single company only, and we're being 
asked to educate somebody to read, write, and think critically. 

I was with somebody yesterday who wanted us to set up an Institute on 
entrepreneurshlp. He wanted us to be able to help entrepreneurs go into 
business, to plan, and to find out about funding — to set up a whole program. 
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He talked for awhile, and I said I dldn^t know If that could be a credit 
program or not due to the way we're funded* We shove credit down everybody's 
throat; it's the only way we can get funded most of the time. But the small 
business person couldn't care less about a credit. We agreed that we would 
not set it up as a three-crecit course but that we would probably do it some 
other way. Set up an institute, for example, and work through it. Connected 
to that, however, is the fact that there's a great deal of legal liability in 
operating that kind of program. Community colleges need to be aware of court 
cases involving "bad information." 

I b^liev^i in working on economic development, but I think we need to look 
at what it is we're doing very carefully before we run too fast. We can abuse 
our students and also abuse our taxpayers by going too deeply into these 
programs. I*d also like to mention a couple of realities of working on 
economic development. Part of it may be my belief that education has a genius 
at planning compared to most industries. Business is not as good at planning 
as we always think it is. Industry wants us to guarantee that we will train 
to its needs, but it cannot guarantee that it will hire even a percentage of 
the people trained. One business wanted us to hire a full-time faculty member 
in one program. I said, great. I'll hire a full-time faculty member; you 
guarantee me the program will run next year. "Oh, we couldn't do that." If I 
hire the full-time faculty member, I*ve got him for life, so you must assure 
me of the program. "We.' 1, we can't do that." Sure enough, they had a 
recession and they never did put the program through. I was very glad that I 
held hard and said no to a full-time faculty member on that program. Business 
wants a great deal but it is often unwilling to make a real commitment. 

In conclusion, I think we do belong in economic development. For all 
that I've said, I think we have commitments there. But we need to look at 
those commitments very strongly and very clearly to be sure chat we are not 
imposing on the taxpayer, and that we are very clear in working with industry 
to ' .ormine their commitments as well as our own. Finally, I did bring some 
brochures on our work in this area in Maricopa District. They are available 
if you would like more information on our activities in economic development. 
Thank you. 
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Group Discussions on Economic Development 



The ten small group discussions on the roles of community colleges in 
economic development focused on three primary questions: 

1. Should community colleges play active and direct roles in fostering 
local and state economic development? 

2. Should the economic development role of a community college be set 
by state or by local authorities? 

3. Should the state pay for the economic development function of the 
community college? 

In general, tne participants answered a nearly unqualified "yes" to the 
first question: Community colleges should play active and direct roles in 
fostering economic development. Those who disagreed or had reservations did 
so primarily because they felt that too much emphasis on "direct participa- 
tion** in economic development could overshadow the other important contribu- 
tions of community col7 ^s^;. As the discussions proceeded, it became clear 
that there were many diiterent perspectives on what economic development 
activities are and shoald include, what econcmic development means within 
different states and localities, and what active participation requires on 
behalf of both institutions and states. 

For example, does active participation in economic development require 
community colleges to make major resource commitments to basic skills training 
or to more specific, even customized, occupational training? Discussions 
revealed many justifications and strong pressures to find ways to do both. 
The need to provide opportunities for individuals to acquire basic educational 
and employment skills lias become increasingly important as a result of the 
decline of traditional industries in the western states, technological changes 
in the economy, and demographic trends. At the same time, participation in 
efforts to provide specific training for employment in local industries or by 
industries interested in locating in the area has also become an obligation of 
community colleges. 

The shift in educational emphasis from the social agenda of the 19^0s to 
the econOTiic agenda of the 1980s has not involved replacing one set of goals 
with another. Rather, there has been an aggregation of new functions along 
with expanded expectations. The broad social benefits of education are 
expected to yield specific economic benefits as well. The individual opportu- 
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nltles provided by education are expected to lead to employment opportunities 
in a period when jobs are often more specialized and harder to find. Edvca- 
tional programs and institutions are expected to meet the needs not just of 
individuals, but of different populaticn groups, of industries, and of 
government agencies and the general public. These broad expectational shifts 
have profound consequences for community colleges. The discussions revealed 
than community colleges are expected to serve not only '^tudent needs, but to 
meet the economic needs of a locality, to link local economic development 
strategies to the needs of the state, and to help relate the local and state 
economies to trends in the international economy. 

Understandably, there is confusion over just what these new expectations 
involve and what roles community colleges should play. Participants pointed 
out thrc in some states the economic development functions of community 
colleges emphasize helping economically disadvantaged individuals to get a 
first job through appropriate training and education. In others, more effort 
is placed on retraining displaced workers and reaching out to older students. 
In some states economic development means working hand-in-hand with industry 
and the business community to anticipate manpower needs and job trends. In 
these cases community colleges provide the curriculum through regular college 
classes or through short-term training on a contractual basis. In nearly all 
states economic development connotes a set of broad social goals as well as a 
collection of job- and industry-related programs. 

Some western states have made the process of planning economic develop- 
ment relatively explicit, including the involvement of community colleges. In 
Arizona, for example, economic development goals and programs are formulated 
at the county level with the involvement of local educational le ^rs. The 
county plans feed into a five-year state master plan for economic development- 
Participants from Arizona recommended such a process in order to get educa- 
tional institutions directly involved in economic development activicies and 
to help avoid the competition for state funds that results if they are rnly 
involved at the implementation stages. In New Mexico, the state economic 
development agency can contract with community colleges to perform specific 
functions. In Oregon, economic development activities have been highly 
decentralized. Neither the legislature nor the executive agencies have 
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adopted definitions of economic development, although a number of related 
programs, cjme of which directly involve the community colleges, have been 
escablished. 

As the result of both varying state practices and the tsultitude of 
programs related to economic development, many participants noted the impor- 
tance of community colleges identifying their own particular niche or contri- 
bution to the local economy in order to be effective. In some western states 
this has involved establishing special programs to assist small businesses and 
r.o encourage entrepreneurship. In general, the economic data tend to support 
such a strategy since a large proportion of businesses are small and these 
small businesses generate a significant proportion of new employment. More- 
over, large industries can ^-3 expected to be in a better position to support 
their own training programs and to provide for themselves the skills and 
information necessary for effective operations. Small businesses typically 
have greater need for these support services. 

In Oregon, the state has made it possible for community colleges to 
establish small business assistance centers using state funds. This program 
has contributed to many significant initiatives at the institutional level and 
has produced numerous small-business success stories. From this and similar 
experiences in other western states, it appears that community colleges are 
particularly well placed to meet the needs of small businesses. Working at 
the local level and embedded in their communities, these institutions can 
provide needed training and assistance in accounting, marketing, management, 
legal services and other areas as well as advice on business trends and 
marketing potential. As important as small business assistance can be, 
however, several participants pointed out that many small businesses are 
really spinoffs of large industries. If big industries are not attracted to 
an area, small businesses also suffer. This suggests the need for a balanced 
approach to providing aeeded services and training for both small businesses 
and large industries. 

In defining these roles, the discussion groups emphasized that community 
colleges must avoid becoming just the tools of business and industry. The 
institutions should provide training and services as needed, but not at the 
expetrse of other educational needs and functions. The colleges must continue 
to be concerned with general education transfer programs and other servicas in 
order to serve the entire community and the many needs of individual students. 
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Further, many reservations were expressed about training students for one 
specific job, rather than providing a broader education as a basis for a 
lifetime of employment and career development* 

Institutionally, this means that coimnuxtity colleges must be cautious in 
allocating their own resources to economic development activities. Some 
participants felt that part--time faculty or special appointments should be 
used to staff economic devi lopment activities. This may be appropriate if 
these individuals and programs are not available to serve tbe general educa- 
tion needs of a community. The point ejipha* Ized by many participants is that 
economic development activities are not the core of community colleges' 
mission; they should contribute to but not dominate the functions of community 
colleges. 

In summary, the discussions focused in different ways on the relation- 
sb'^ps between economic development activities and overall community college 
missions. Community colleges are one of the chief providers of trained 
employees throughout the western states. This is usually an explicit compo- 
n'^nt in the overall community college mission, whether formulated at the local 
or state level. Not only should they provide opportunities for a more 
educated and effective workforce in general, they should provide specific 
types of job training in so fai as there are real needs and resources avail- 
able. Moreover, these programs improve the outreach efforts of community 
colleges; the college itself is being a "good citizen" in seeking to improve 
the economic base of the community. Few states, in fact, have an alternative 
to providing the training components of econcmic development except through 
the community colleges. Care must be taken, however, to prevent overcommit- 
ting resources to -fad" programs that do not have a demonstrated need. 
Community colleges often find it difficult to say "no" to requests for 
economic development ictitiatives, even when resources are limited. Resources 
clearly are limited arJ t>e discussions emphasized that community colleges 
must recognize that they cannot by themselves provide all the training and 
ether components for economic development. The ultimate criterion is that 
these programs meet substantial student needs and serve students' futures. 
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Control and Priorities for EconoTP i c Development 

Who should set the priorities for the economic development activities of 
community colleges? What degree of state control Is necessary? In discussing 
these questions the groups Identified the advantages and disadvantages of 
three types of control: local control, state control, and some form of joint 
venture involving local, state, and private cooperation. 

Local control over economic development activities was viewed by most 
participants as being more responsive to local problems, needs, and resources, 
more likely to be flexible and efficient in dealing with local businesses, and 
more likely to set priorities intended to maintain the integrity of the 
community. State priorities might differ from those of COTimunities with 
respect to the goals and methods of economic development. The disadvantages 
of local control include the limited expertise of local agencies and community 
college governing boards in dealing with complex questions of economic 
development, the need for coordination in order to avoid unnecessary program 
duplication and interinstitutional rivalry, the possibility of excessive 
pressure applied by local business groups or industries, and the limited 
financial resources to support economic development activities in most 
localities. 

For the most part, the advantages and disadvantages of state control over 
econOTiic development functions are the mirror image of local control. States 
not only have access to greater financial resources, but often more expertise 
and broader perspectives that can mobilize organizations and industries to 
meet more ambitious goals. Coordination is more likely, contributing to more 
efficient and effective programs. State agencies are more likely to meet the 
needs for transportation systems, financing, and other components of economic 
development in addition to training needs. On the negative side, the partici- 
pants feared that state control was likely to stifle local creativity and 
flexibility, to discount local interests in favor of statewide strategies, and 
to connit the available resources to large-scale projects that do not produce 
results. In some western states, the track record of state economic develop- 
ment agencies has not been good; local efforts have been more successful. 

Several legislators expressed concern about pressures that affect 
economic development activities from two directions. One type of pressure 
results frOTi institutions coming to the legislature with competing rather than 
coordinated economic development ideas or funding requests. This confuses 
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legislatures and may result In duplicative efforts. The second type of 
pressure Is that legls xatures may Intervene Inappropriately In educational 
matters when urging economic development Initiatives. This type of pressure 
could divert resources from other Important educational goals, while also 
limiting the flexibllty of Institutions to respond to local needs by imposing 
state-level programs and priorities. 

These pressures suggest that the choice between local and state control 
over economic development activities should not be viewed in either /or terms. 
Many participants felt that the advantages of both perspectives need to be 
built into the control and priority-setting mechanisms for economic develop- 
ment activities. Localities often control the kinds of industries they will 
allow at specific locations, but states control most of the taxes and infra- 
structure development that make a locality attractive to industry. This 
division of responsibilities and resources is no less true of the education 
components of economic development. Local community colleges must play a 
leading role in identifying educational and training needs and in designing 
programs to meet these needs. But states play major roles in shaping the 
overall educational system and in providing resources to support institutions 
and programs. Many western states have become increasingly involved in 
initiating and funding economic development activities simply as a response to 
competition from other states. Community colleges get involved because if one 
state or locality does not train employees for a new Industry, another state 
or locality will. 

The discussion participants agreed that these competitive pressures 
require continued and close working relationships between government, educa- 
tional institutions; and private Industry in the design and implementation of 
economic development activities. Industry and business need to be Involved in 
identifying the needs and defining the end product desired. Community 
colleges need to design and administer the programs to achieve those ends. 
Government, both state and local, needs to be Involved in coordinating 
educational components with overall economic deveJ )pment strategies and in 
providing nece&sary funding. Close collaboration among organizations and 
levels appec^rs to be the key to effective economic development programs. 
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Funding for Economic Development 

Dlscuss-'on of funding for community college economic development programs 
focused on the underlying question of "who benefits?" and the related question 
-who has the resources to support such programs?" Individuals who are trained 
for new jobs clearly benefit, and are generally expected to pay some propor- 
tion of the costs through tuition and fees» But if the purpo. ^ is to train or 
retrain those who are unemployed, seeking entry-level positions, or from lower 
income categories, individual financial resources are clearly very limited. 
Private employers often benefit, but not all businesses have the resources to 
support extensive employee training. Competition — both market competition and 
competition in training subsidies from other states or localities — limits the 
proportion of costs that will be borne by business. Localities benefit, but 
local tax revenues, where levied, are needed to support all of the educational 
functions of COTimunity colleges. States also benefit to the extent that local 
economic development efforts contribute to overall state growth and general 
tax revenues. Moreover, constraints on the other potential sources of support 
often mean that the responsibility for funding economic development activities 
falls to the states. Several participants pointed out that this has been the 
pattern in many western states. 

Questions of "where to draw the line" and "who should share the costs" 
have been difficult to resolve. Often it has been presumed that the states 
are the major beneficiaries, at least for the purpose of seeking support. The 
discussion participants expressed a strong view that industries should share 
in these costs, particularly when they are the direct beneficiaries of 
training programs. There was an equally strong recognition, however, of the 
practical limitations in imposing training and institutional support costs on 
private firms. Unfortunately, this often leaves coir-aunity colleges in the 
uncertain position of providing economic development programs only when the 
funds are available — either from the state or frrai orivate support. 

Many legislators emphasized that states are olten put in a defer iive 
position, forced to subsidize training and services for specific Industries or 
firms because of competition from other states. Often, basic policy decisions 
about who should support these activities are avoided. Several options have 
been considered by the states in order to establish basic policies and provide 
more reliable funding. 

v>0 
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m Several states have set aside a special fund so that when the state or 
locality is trying to attract new industry, support is available for 
training programs at community colleges. Other states have a critical 
industries fund to help retain employment in traditional industries. 

• When basic industries collapse, some states bear the major cost of 
employee retraining. In some cases this has the effect of encouraging 
workers to move to other areas of the otate. 

• Some states have considered requiring those who are trained or 
retrained at public expense to remain in the state for a specified 
period of time. This is intended to inhibit migration out of state. 

• Most states make some distinction between funding for generalized 
vocational education and specialized training for specific jobs. The 
presumption is that the industry should help support the latter type 
of training. 

• Some states practice *'block grant" funding under which the state makes 
a general appropriation to community colleges rather than appropria- 
tions for specific functions. The colleges themselves must allocate 
funds to economic development and other functions. 

• In contrast, other states make separate appropriations to support 
specific economic development initiatives such as traininj programs, 
local economic development centers, or small business institutes. 
Support for projects can be provided on a competitive basis, with 
community college proposals evaluated alongside those of universities 
and private organizations. 

Several participants emphasized that industry should become more involved 
in the funding options. Businesses as well as the states have a commitment to 
economic growth. It is not appropriate for industry to impose costs on higher 
education or the states if it is not prepared to contribute resor.rces. This 
view argues for a joint venture approach involving some commitment from 
industry in terms of direct support, equipment sharing, or assurances of em- 
ployment. Some participants maintained that industries moving into an area 
should be willing to pay for the training of their employees. 

One principle on which to allocate training costs between public and 
private funds that was discussed in several groups involves the transfer- 
ability of the training provided. More general and transferable employment 
training should be funded from public sources, while more specialized training 
for specific jobs or companies should be funded from private sources. Discus- 
sion of this principle reflected substantial agreement that industry should be 




expectea to contribute more to the training provided by community colleges. 
The limitation in implementing this principle is practical: how much can 
industry be expected to contribute within a competitive economic environment? 

In summary, the discussion groups revealed considerable agreement that 
community colleges need to play an active role in economic development. 
Cautions were expressed, however, that community colleges should not commit 
resources that are necessary for other educational functions, and that 
important roles must be played by the states in coordinating and funding these 
activities. Expenditures for economic development are only worthwhile if they 
really do make a difference, if they really contribute to local and state 
economies in the long run. One limitation is that many economic problems 
cannot be solved by state and local efforts, but have to do with national and 
international uw /elopments. As a result, even the best planned and funded 
projects may not produce significant benefits - 

At a minimum, states and community colleges should establish processes 
and priorities that avoid unnecessary program duplication, that do not 
encourage new programs when similar resources are already available elsewhere 
in the state, but that stil provide the flexibility necessary for community 
colleges to respond to local needs. Several goals for the economic develop- 
ment activities of community colleges were repeatedly mentioned by the 
participants. These include efforts to: 

• Make the programs and funding more responsive to the needs of indus- 
try, both in terms of the types of services provided and in terms of 
txmeliness. 

• Integrate the economic development functions more effectively in the 
overall educational mission and programs of the institution. 

• larget the programs to make better use of the resources of states and 
localities. 

• Make the programs consistent with state and national economic policies 
and trends. Take advantage of technological changes and emerging 
international trade patterns. 

• Attempt to formulate cooperative programs with industry, between 
localities, and among states of the West. Many of the current 
economic problems are broader than communities and individual commu- 
nity colleges, and solutions will require a broader approach. 
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ACCOUKTAIILITY 



Bruce Hugo 
Oregon State Representative 

My name is Bruce Hugo* I'm a state representative from Oregon, and 
chairman of the House Education Committee. I would like to read a little 
paragraph of a letter I got from Phil asking me to attend today. 'TTou have 
been identified as a key legislator with an important role in the design and 
implementation of ♦'he policy agenda in your state, and we need your assistance 
and Test thinking in this important discussion." It's interesting: my last 
experience wi :h education was as a student, and I am not an educator; my 
background is business, yet I am in a key role. I guess the point is that as 
legislators we are in your business. You come to us with very complex 
problems asking us to play referee and to solve these problems. We hate 
complex problems. The reason is when we make a decision, we make someone very 
unhappy, and when we make someone very unhappy, we annoy a constituency 

^where. In forcing a decision we have a tendency to crack walnuts with 
sledgehammers. We get the job done, but we usually leave a pretty wide trail 
of debris behind us. 

What I would like to talk to you about today is marketing, something I do 
know. My firm is located in Portland, and one of our larger clients is a 
company called McDonald Corporation. I don't want to compare community 
colleges with Big Macs, but there are some similarities, I hope you will 
agree. Marketing is a science of anticipating problems and correcting or 
adjusting to a situation before it becomes a problem that can't be handled. 
That's marketing. It's a very simple process, and it's something I've been 
lecturing about to Oregon community college boards and presidents for quite 
some time now. For those who have heard me before, I apologize in advance. 

In the access discussion this morning, we got to accountability almost 
immediately. Someone commented that access is determined by financial 
resources in the market. We want full access, but full access is going to be 
limited to the funds available. In economic development, the question 




constantly is *'who pays for what?" The corporation wants a workforce trained; 
who's going to pay for it? So access and economic development in my terminol- 
ogy involve accountability* 

Let's see if we can handle those two areas, access and economic develop- 
ment, with a little thing called the marketing wheel. Point one in the 
marketing wheel is to identify the public. Perhaps the public is the XYZ cor- 
poration, or the public is an individual who reads at the fourth grade level, 
or the seventh grade level auJ \^o is 20 years old, or even someone who wants 
to go on to complete a four-year baccalaureate program. Whoever the public 
is, let's identify them. Then identify the needs of that public. Remedial 
needs are quite different from transfer needs, and quite different fron job 
training needs. Once those needs are defined, then we have to put our role 
into perspective and be honest with ourselves. What are our strengths and 
what are our weaknesses as they relate to the needs of that identified market? 
We can't do everything for everyone. Now, unfortunately (at least in Oregon), 
our community colleges have been forced by the system to be all things for all 
people^ They have to constantly broaden their political and financial base. 

The jeopardy here is in doing a lot of things poorly, which is something 
that is not a tradition of our community colleges. I would suggest that the 
tradition of excellence that we have had is going to suffer even more as the 
economy stays in a stagnant position, and as colleges have to reach out even 
further for more markets. I don't particularly care for that prospect so what 
I'm suggesting is: identify the markets that you wish to reach, assess those 
markets, and assess your capabilities and your liabilities. If you are strong 
in an area, there's really no need for help. It's harder to point to areas of 
weakness . 

Once we assign or assess a weakness, we can establish goals to correct 
it. Precise measurable goals. We want instructors who have these criteria, 
these credentials. We want this level of equipment, we want this level of 
financial investment. After we establish our goals, we need strategy. We can 
go to XYZ corporation, or to the legislature, or to our own taxpayers and say: 
we have identified this market, this market has these needs; we're weak in 
this area; wr want your help to do this. Will you help us? Wliat happens more 
often than not as far as the legislature is concerned is that we just release 
some more money. If you say, give us some more money for the welding program 
on this campus because this market needs it- we can talk. 
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So we've got our goals, and we've got our strategy. Now we execute it. 
We go after It. If we meet our goals, they were too low. If we do not meet 
our goals, our strategy Vr:^ incorrect. That way the fire is always burning; 
we're always moving ahead. There's no chance for complacency. 

How extensively can we undertake these actions? You can do it with your 
faculty, with the needs of your faculty, with the needs of your board members, 
with the needs of your taxpayers, with the needs of your legislators, with the 
needs of your whole business community; each of those items in the areas I 
jjst mentioned is a separate marketing plan. Identify the market, identify 
the needs, assess your strengths and weaknesses, establish goals, develop 
strategy, execute, reassess, remeasure, and start over. 

What I'd like you think about as you're going to the group discussions is 
"where have we been in the last five years?" With a marketing plan you can go 
back and see how you have projressed, as one marketing plan builds on the 
previous one. It also helps you say to yourself, "where do we want to be five 
years from now?" That continuum is a thing the legislature would love to 
have. We go into each budget cycle as a separate vacuum. It would be nice to 
say, here's what we said we were going to do last biannual budget, here's what 
we did when we reassessed and measured, here's what we want to build on after 
the next one. It would make our life a lot easier, and of course, that's your 
job, to make evervbody^s life easier. Thank you for your attention. 



John Terrey 
Executive Director 
State Board for Conmunity College Education, Washington 

We all bring our own r>erspectives to this workshop. When WICHE put 
together a ftle for this conference— Community Colleges at the Crossroads— it 
meant something different to me than it did to them. When I was studying 
Shakespeare I learned the importance of crossroads. In that period of time, a 
suicide victim was not buried in consecrated ground; he was buried at the 
crossroads, because it was undetermined whether he was going to heaven or to 
hell. I'd rather not commit suicide to be placed at the crossroads. I guess 
that's what this conference is about — how community colleges can avoid 
suicide. 
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At the present time, my bias — and I don't have many of them — Is that in 
higher education. Including community colleges, we don't have the dearth of 
management that many legislators perceive. What we have Is a dearth of 
leadership. We need more In terms of mission. If I have a choice, give me 
leaders v^lth vision and I'll worry about the management later. Two essential 
qucotlons to ask ourselves are •'what Is our business" and "what ought it to 
be?" If there is a difference between chose two, that differeace represents 
the problem. If you can identify the problem, you are on your way to the so- 
lution. The vision that I speak about has three parts. 

If the vision of ;hat we want to acccraplish is a vision without some 
plan, some structure, some organization, it is not going to be realized. The 
first step is strategic thinking. That is the vision. That is the answer to 
the question, "are we doing the t^ght thing?" The second step is strategic 
planning. Obviously, the planning process is the road map for realizing the 
vision, but it Is also a management plan. It answers the key ques ion, "aie 
we dolwg things right ?- The third step is one that we really miss, and that 
is implementation. Until the vision that we have gets to the classroom, and 
the faculty people put it to work, it is not going to g3t to work. All the 
time that we ^^.^.nd worrying about how to build these jigsaw puzzles we call 
organizati^onal structures doesn't mean anything until it gets done in the 
classroom. The quality that you and I seek will be provided by the faculty; 
if the faculty don't provide it, we're not going to get it. This process is 
called corporate or organizational culture. It is the payoff. 

I thought it might help since we're talking about accountability to get 
somewhat pedantic and talk about "^ow I perceive accountability. The first 
question is ''what is accountability?- It is a balance between effectiveness 
on the one end and efficiency on the otht-. If we are 100 percent efficient 
and zero percent effective, we have blown the whole game. We need both, and 
we need a balance between them. Essentially, in ef f ectlver*ess we are asking 
ourselves the question, "are we doing the right things?" And in efficiency we 
are asking ourselves the question, "are we doing things right?" It does no 
good to do things right, if you are doing the wrong things. That .Is where we 
come to an accounting We have to insist that the legislature, the state 
board, the coordinating board, the local newspaper, the Boy Scouts — wherever 
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we're providing the accounting — take both of these factors into consideration, 
not just one of them* If only one is selected, it is almost always effi- 
ciency; not effectiveness • 

On governance, the old Carnegie Commission, I think, did about as fine a 
job as any in defining it* Governance is the structure and the process of 
decisionmaking • What is the structure; what is the process in decisionmaking? 
Who decides who decides? In my own perspective, if we are going to have a 
community college system that has to relate to the community, keep thp 
decisions as close to the local level as we possibly can. The strength and 
vitality of the community colleges are not in the stdite office. It's not the 
state coordinating board, the legislature, or the governor's office that is 
most important; the payoff comes at the local level in how community colleges 
serve the students and the communities in which they are located. 

I still like the idea that the form we are going to design follows a 
function that we want. If we don't know what the function is, the form 
doesn't make a .y difference. The s«-rategiis that we need have to relate 
somehow to the future as we perceive it. An organization — to take about ten 
volumes and wrap them into three symbols — is like a triangle, where the memos 
flow up and the vetoes flow down. Higher education put its thinking cap on 
anH discovered something called the round table; we all belly up to the table 
with a problem, we pass it around like food at the dinner table, it goes 
around and around and the difficulty iv that we have all kinds of participa- 
tion, but we don't have any decisions. 

What is apparent is that there is much more participation. Today, we 
talk about partnerships, we talk about linkages, we talk about networks. These 
are wa> s in which we have to get things done. We have to overcome some of the 
structures that we invent. We talked in both groups I attended this morning 
about two plus two — about putting together programs, especially in the 
technical areas, beginning during the junior year in high school and running 
through to the community college level. Then someone suggested that we really 
need another plus two at the other end so that wo have a coordinated program 
designed for students, not for structures that we represent, so that students 
can laove through a coordinated curriculum planned by the faculty responsible 
for carrying it out. 
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Conmuuity colleges especially, and I think education generally, is moving 
to a dominant place on the economic agenda. This does not mean that we are 
forgetting all the traditional re<jponslbllltles of the transfer programs, the 
vocational programs, or the social programs;, like the literacy program and the 
family life program. These are still vital programs. But we have to look at 
new structures and new kinds of activities — In the job training programs, the 
relationship that we have with the JTPA and the Job S Kills programs; the small 
business programs; the work of high tech and low tech and wide tech. All of 
these are activities in which the fut'ire will be determined. It's my assump-- 
tion that economic growth and econcMaic development are absolutely imperative 
to generate the revenue that we need to support the social programs that are 
going to make us human. If we aren't growing, we aren't going to achieve our 
social goals. 

I'll conclude here with a rule of thumb. If our organizational prob- 
lems — be they accountability, be they turf wars, or jurisdictional problems of 
any kind — if these problems are appearing habitually on the legislative 
agenda, there is a dysianctional activity within our organizati' a. We have to 
make them work so they don't appear on the legislative agenda. Let's work out 
our own problems. Ihe biggest problem I see is that we have to find a way to 
get these things — the vision and the plan — through to the faculty. If I leave 
you with only one thought, it is that the faculty is the human resource that 
can achieve our goals. This is most important, and most neglected. 

In the next ten years we are going to face & labor shortage. This is 
going to put burdens on us that we have not been prepared to think about 
because we have been managing surpluses all of these years as the baby boomers 
go through college. 

Another generation is now entering the job i rket. There will be ev*^n 
greater competition for quality and a need to reach even deeper into our human 
resources. We will have to train people we have not had to worry about before 
for the simple reason that they are needed to make the great econcnnlc machine 
in the United States work. It has to work if we are going to hold our 
competitive edge with the rest of the world. Although I'm getting to the end 
of a lone career, every tim<i I talk about this I get so fascinated I want to 
do it all over again. That makes it time to sit down. 
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Group Dlscussione on Accountability 



The group discussions of accountability began with three questions: 

!♦ Should community colleges respond primarily to local needs or to 
state priorities? 

2. Will increased fiscal accourcability to the state adversely affect 
the community college flexibility to respond to diverse local needs 
and community functions? 

3# Who should set priorities for community colleges and should these 
priorities be the same for all community colleges? 

The discussion of these topics brought to light even more fundamental ques- 
tions: What is accountability? To whom should community colleges be account- 
able? And for what purposes or ends are they held accountable? 

Tne participants represented a variety of positions on these fundamental 
issues* To some, virtually any state involvement in the direction f commu- 
nity colleges is viewed as a potential hindrance. A xocal orientation in 
response to comnunity needs is, in this view, the distinctive contribution of 
community colleges* To others, state roles are viewed as necessary in order 
to avoid duplication of efforts and to integrate community colleges into a 
state system of higher education. Only through coordination will community 
colleger approach their potential because of the many needs that cannot be met 
locally. 

In addition to the advocates of local or state direction, others sug- 
gested that community colleges, whether state or locally governed, must be 
accountable to the students. Students "vote with their feet" in \hat schools 
they attend and what programs they select. This is really accountability to 
the market, with the role, mission, and priorities of community colleges de- 
termined in large part by the marketplace. There is an implicit assumption in 
this that student choices are the same as individual and social needs, and 
that immediate decisions are consistent with long-term objectives. 

These three positions of local accountability, state accountability, and 
student or marketplace accountability are not mutually exc?usive. Among the 
participants, however, there were clear differences in the emphasis given 
these three philosophical approaches, which resulted in different views on 
what agencies community colleges should be directly accountable to and for 
what purposes. 
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Accountability to Whom? 

Typically, community colleges are direjtly accountable to a number of 
agencies and actorb at the state and local levels* In addition to local or 
state governing boards, in most states community college operations are 
affected in various ways by state postsecondary coordinating agencies, state 
and local secondary school boards, and local advLsory bodies, particularly 
with respect to occupational curricula and community services • Outside of 
education, additional direction and constraints are imposed by state legisla- 
tures and statutes, executive agencies, and federal regulations that govern 
employment conditions and the use of federal program funds. Each of these 
agencies and actors expects different forms and degrees of accountability* The 
discussions pointed out that the types of agency involvement and accountabil- 
ity imposed on community colleges vary among the western states. 

Similarities in roles and agencies occur, however, throughout the West* 
In all states, higher education agencies and legislatures play leading roles 
in financing coxanunity colleges, in maintaining financial accountability, in 
determining the role and mission of community colleges within the public 
postsecondary system, in setting tuition levels, in coordinating student 
transfer and program articulation, in providing educational services commensu- 
rate with the social, economic, and geographical characteristics of the state, 
and in setting guidelines for institutional operations in areas such as 
faculty salaries and benefits* More recently, many states have become 
directly involved in program review and approval, curricular reform, admission 
and graduation standards, and other activities affecting conmunity colleges. 
The discussions revealed that these emerging state rol^-S often involve 
different types of accountability* Community colleges are expected to be 
accountable to external agencies and the public for program quality and 
results, institutional effectiveness, meeting student and general public 
expectations, and contributing to social and economic change* 

Several state legislators pointed out reasons for these growing state 
and, in particular, legislative roles in community college functions* The 
proportion of state funding to community colleges I generally increased in 
the western states* In providing this funding, state legislatures impose 
additional stipulations and expectations* The extent of state financial 
support means that community colleges must justify their use of public funds 

* o 
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In light of many cOTipeting needs. In cerms of Institutional autonony and 
accountability, the increases In state funding have come at a cost In many 
western states. When the programs and goals of community colleges have not 
been clearly defined, or whien there are questions of community college roles 
In meeting state educational goals, legislatures often attempt to Impose order 
and coordination. 

Several legislators acknowledged these actions may be inappropriate. What 
legislators should really do is demand that educators themselves impose these 
guidelines. Similarly, if there is a public and legislative perception that 
educational standards and accomplishments are lacking, they are apt to step in 
when educators fail to act. Several participants emphasized that, state 
legislatures are not interested in control simply for the sake of control. 
Legislatures tend to step in only wiien there is a feeling that things have 
gotten out of control, when institutional actions appear inconsistent with 
public expectations. In all these areas, however, there must be more willing- 
ness for both legislatures and educators to go beyond adversarial roles and 
relationships. Many participants acknowledged that adversarial relationships 
hinder accountability and understanding. The mutual recognition and under- 
standing of legislative and educational roles are e necessary precedent to 
meaningful accountability. 

Despite the growing influence of state roles, there was a general 
recognition that being responsive to local needs is a top priority for 
community c«>lleges. This is true even for those community colleges that are 
funded entirely by the state. Serving local needs is their strength, their 
distinctive contribution to postsecondary education. If they were not respon- 
sive, they would not be community colleges, but simply branch facilities 
serving nonlocal objectives. This view was strongly expressed by the partici- 
pants, even though there was an equally strong recognition that local respon- 
siveness must be tempered to avoid unnecessary duplication in programs and to 
merge community colleges into state education systems. 

Strong support was expiccsed for protecting the flexibility of community 
colleges in establishing programs fmd curricula, maintain.^ ng local business 
and community relationships, providing community services, setting priorities 
consistent with local student characteristics and needs, coordinating programs 
with local school districts and regional universities, and nuturing leadership 
at the local level. This flexibility and responsiveness can only be main- 
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tained If local decisionmaking and institutional autonomy are respected, which 
in turn can only be loaintained if there is mutual respect and recognition of 
both state and local perspectives. 

The competing but potentially complementary needs for state coordination 
and local responsiveness suggested to many participants that accountability is 
necessarily a canplex and many-sided process. The fact that community 
colleges generally operate under some degree of shared governance means that 
they are accountable for different aspects of their operations to different 
public agencies at both the state and local levels. Local autonomy must be 
qualified by role and mission assignments that avoid the unnecessary duplica- 
tion of high-cost, low-demand programs or the use of state resources for 
purposes unconnected with state needs and priorities. This is particularly 
true when the proportion of state funding is increasing and competition for 
state dollars is intense. When necessary, it becomes the obligation of 
community college leaders to convince state legislatures and others that their 
use of state funds does in fact serve important state purposes. Local needs 
must often be communicated in terms of statewide perspectives. When this is 
done effectively, the apparent conflicts between local accountability and 
state accountability can be minimized. Accountability, many participants 
felt, can become a process of healthy and constructive tension involving the 
melding of state and local perspectives. At the same time, the discussions 
revealed that there is no perfect system; the process of shared authority and 
accountability to multiple agencies probably has to be invented and reinvented 
periodically in each state and locality. 

Accountability for What? 

The participants agreed that the core of accountability is fiscal 
accountability in the use of public funds. Accountability, however, now 
extends well beyond accepted accounting practices to include the effectiveness 
of program expenditures, the relationship of expenditures and programs in one 
area to overall educational goals, and the quality and standards of the 
services provided. These qualitative dimensions are intended to make commu- 
nity colleges more accountable for their responsibilities to students and the 
public at large. 

These changes in the nature and scope of accountability raised a number 
of concerns within the group discussions. 
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with respect to the ore of fiscal accountability, states and community 
colleges cannot Ignore the tendency to be mc- e accountable to local 
interests when there is local funding, and to state interests when there 
is a higher proportion of state funding. In most states the trend has 
been toward more state funding. This suggests the need for checks and 
balances to ensure that local responsiveness will remain a reality. In 
the crunch, particularly when driven by fiscal interests, institutions 
and state legislatures may tend to respond first to state needs. There 
was strong agreement that this must not become an exclusive response. 
If necessary and appropriate to the tax system within a particular state, 
this may mean that states and legislatures should reconsider the con- 
straints on taxing at the local level, rather than replacing local tax 
revenues with state sources. To a significant extent, local tax limita- 
tion measures have been adopted without a clear understanding of their 
implications on local institutions such as community colleges, and in 
particular on the degree of local responsiveness and accountability that 
results from local funding. Some western states heavily affected by 
local tax limitation measures are examining these conditions and re- 
evaluating the position of community colleges with respect to governance 
structures and accountability. 

Some western states have relied historically on state funding rather than 
local or proportional funding for community colleges. Their experience 
suggests that in the absence of shared fiscal responsibility, other means 
for local and state accountability may be necessary. The direction and 
strings attached to the use of state funds should not unnecessarily 
inhibit institutional flexibility, and should attempt to provide incen- 
tives for responding to local as well as state priorities. Many legisla- 
tors emphasized that what they have in mind in terms of accountability is 
not subservience, but results — results that can be measured at the local 
as well as the state level. New forms of accountability will be neces- 
sary in order to develop measures of results. 

A strong feeling was expressed that current community collie funding 
formulas, particularly those based exclusively on full-time-equivalent 
enrollments, adversely affect quality and offer few incentives for 
improvements in institutional leadership and management. Designed 
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primarily as means to equalize and rationalize the allocation of public 
funds, enrollment-driven formulas provide few incentives for quality, 
institutional change, and leadership. Accountability too often 
degenerates into the counting of students, with little information with 
respect to the needs being served and the goals that are sought. Many 
participants argued that alternatives to enrollment-driven formulas need 
to be examined. 

In connection with this dissatisfaction, a strong feeling was expressed 
by many participants that accountability is currently overly concerned 
with physical things (state dollars, buildings, capital expenditures, and 
the number of students) in disregard of more important qualitative 
information on the types of students served, the quality of programs and 
faculty, and overall educational goals. Current accountability proce- 
dures also tend to discourage planning for the future; visionary leader- 
ship is inhibited and long-term needs may be disregarded. The process of 
accountability must provide the room and incentive for qualitative 
meesures and for change if it is to serve long-term educational needs. 
Accountability needs to be expanded from a negative and restrospective 
counting of resources to a process cf sharing information of future goals 
and how they are to be achieved. 

In conjunction with expanding the components of accountability, many 
participants urged that participation in the process be expanded. If 
there is to be accountability for meeting student needs, then students 
must be brought into the process. Additional stude..t participation may 
be called for and, equally important, n.ay be necessary for acquiring 
better information and data on student characteristics, needs, goals, and 
achievement levels. Accountability, broadly speaking, depends upon 
measuring progress from some known starting point to some specified 
goals. 

Similarly, many participants urged that community college faculty must 
become more directly involved in the process of defining and achieving 
institutional and state educational objectives. In many ways the 
acc untability of the faculty is at tl.^ center of accountability for all 
education. If teachers are not accountable for achieving certain 
results, education cannot be accountable. This suggests the noed for 
direct faculty involvement so that they unders'^and the missions of their 
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Institutions, contribute more effectively to systenwide as well as 
Individual educational objectives, and communicate more fully with 
administrators, legislators, and the general public. If there is to be a 
broader accountability of education to society, clearly faculty must be 
more involved in this process than in the past. 

In conclusion, the discussions examined many shortcomings in the current 
conception and practices of accountability. In general, the participants 
sought to broaden the framework, to expand the process of accountability co 
include more of the affected parties and uore of the objectives of education. 
For community colleges, the implications of such a process include more rather 
than less sharing of information between local and state levels, more coordi- 
nation of planning and objectives while avoiding interference with the 
institutional fleKibility necessary to carry out these objectives, more 
participation in setting goals, and more reliable measures of progress in 
achieving these goals. The participants outlined a broad challenge to 
community colleges, but one which they clearly thought would strengthen the 
position of these institutions and contribute to meeting the educational needs 
of the western states:. 
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SUMMARY 



Thoaas Gonzales 
President, Linn-Benton Conunlty College, Oregon 

Good afternoon* My name Is Tc© Gonzales. I guess one of the reasons why 
I was asked to provide some general comments and sum up today's discussion Is 
that I have worked In four of the states WICHE represents over a number of 
years. I've worked at both the secondary level and the community college 
level in Wyoming, California, Colorado and Oregon. I have been critical of 
WICHE in the past, mainly because I didn't feel that enough was being said 
about community colleges by that organization. I*m really glad to see that 
this type of focus is developing. Let me get right into some impressions that 
I've gained on the various topics and do a general wrap-.,p statement. 

Accessibility seems to be an issue that involves basic literacy, and that 
happens to be somewhat an indictment of the entire education system. In 
particular, people are asking where the literacy function resides and who har 
the responsibility for providing these kinds of services — not only to K 
through 12 and the 18 to 24-year-olds, but to the adult population we serve in 
community colleges. There are a lot of diverging points of view on that 
subject. Also, it came through rather clearly that there were some different 
points of view on how to fund community colleges. What was also clear was 
that I didn't see a definition of remediation as it relates to the literacy 
issues, at least in the groups that I listened to this morning. I would like 
to point out a study being undertaken by Lee Kirschner in the California 
system which will develop a taxonomy of remediation. It's being put together 
in tne form of a position paper. If you want more information about that, 
contact de Kirschner who is here today. 

In addition to a lack of commonality on remediation, there is a nagging 
question of who should deliver it. Should this be a primary role of the 
community college system? Should we try to contract remediation out to other 
agencies? Should it be a major role of K through 12? What does the business 
of higher education have to do with remediation, especially at the four-year 
level? We find that what constitutes remediation at Berkeley is a lot 
different from what constHutes remediation at a community college in Wyoming. 
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So we have some differences there. It*s clear to me that we need some 
definitions of terms, and I want us to address that particular problem. There 
is a community college commitment to upgrade literacy in our society and 
population. However, more questions were raised than we have answers for in 
terms of how we address this topic. 

Let me briefly sftift to economic development. Community colleges have 
been playing a major role in this area, perhaps a more significant role than 
other sectors of higher education. Divergent opinions exist on changing the 
focus or the mission of these institutions to connect with business and 
industry according to their immealate needs. Should our community colleges be 
geared to the marketplace or should we be more cautious? The consensus today 
is that you pick and choose the kinds of things you do, as My ma Harrison 
mentioned this morning. If you allow industry to dictate your direction in 
terms of the job market, and you train specifically toward that direction, you 
may be refocusing the mission of your own local organization. 

The issue of how to fund economic development projects and whether the 
state or the local community should support a major portion of the econonic 
development effort was raised. There was general consensus that a lot of 
these efforts should take place at the local level and that decisions should 
have a lot of local input based on community needs. State participation and 
oversight is necessary, whether it be through a state department of economic 
development, a legislature, or some other mechanism like the governor *s 
office. A major portion of the responsibility should be assumed by those who 
benefit the most. This does not preclude students from assuming a fair share. 

Fostering interstate cooperation for enterprises was also mentioned 
today. Large corporate structures are moving in; after community colleges 
develop programs specifically tailored toward those corporate structures, they 
may find that there are too many such programs, and jobs for very few people. 
Perhaps we need to take a look at programmatic efforts across the states that 
relate to who's doing what, with some kind of overview and some cooperation on 
the part of the adjoining states. 

One area of deep concern — John Terrey brought this out this afternoon — is 
an increased emphasis due to scarce resources cn the changing role of commu- 
nity colleges. We see an increase in cooperation between K through 12, the 
secondary schools and the postsecondary sector. Specifically, it was brought 
out in many conversations regarding occupational education that these are 
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high-cost programs. It is quite apparent that the job market changes rapidly, 
and quite apparent that some of the schools cannot provide these programs as 
they have in the past. Who has the responsibility for delivering these kinds 
of programs? There were some divergent points of view on it, yet it's 
probably one of the best areas in which community colleges could be involved. 
The two plus two plus two program is one that's being developed nationally as 
part of the community college forum. It is just now being picked up by 
legislators as a new approach and another way to conserve resoi'rces. 

Another subject which was approached with caution was state control. More 
state funding may involve more control, but we have to be cognizant of the 
fact that these organizations were built around communities. They were built 
around flexible kinds of systems that were designed to meet local needs over a 
given period of time. What may have been true of the community college focus 
ten years ago may not be true in the next ten years in a different community 
and a different part of the state. 

Another part of this changing environment is the leadership called for by 
these new directions. I didn't hear a lot about this today. Who will take on 
this responsibility? Who will assume a leadership role in relating all the 
various issues brought out among the various groups today? That*s a tough 
one. Presidents can do it, perhaps. They have vested interest, obviously. 
Our legislators may have vested interest. Community groups also have vested 
interest in choosing leaders. It is apparent that there is a .leadership 
question that permeates the issues of accessibility, economic development, and 
accountability. One point highlighted by John Terrey's comments is that 
looking at leadership requires looking at the relationships and partnerships 
that should be taking place across various parts of the country. 

I want to wrap up with some comments on the past few years of community 
colleges. There is much agreement among legislators now, and that is a change 
in the WICHE region in the past ten years. There has been a shift in the paot 
ten years from an emphasis on control to one on meeting local needs and 
placing accountability, goal definition, and mission review and placement of 
these topics at local levels. People still want the oversight control, and 
the state legislature review process while simultaneously shifting resources 
to the local level. To me that's been a major shift, but I'm not sure that 
you jlxI have experienced it equally in terms or the political framework in all 
fourteen states during the last ten years. 
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Community colleges are going through a major transition period. They 
were established primarily as flexible, community-based organizations. They 
have established a large scope of undertakings in their first twenty years, 
and that's been questioned at both ends of the spectrum. To accomplish a 
balance between state and local control may require developing a new trust re- 
lationship between legislators and educators in thiJ? mutual area of interest. 
In developing a trust relationship between the legislative and educational 
perspectives, we have to sit in the same room and talk about what conditions 
are common and move forward on the common purposes. I was really glad to hear 
one discussion group talking about developing mutual trust mechanisms to get 
beyond the credibility issues that always seem to pervade the hallways of 
academia as well as the legislative marble rooms. The credibility issue is 
one I see as very important, and I think a workshop like this helps to set us 
In the right direction. 

Finally, I want to refer to one study that you ought to read. It*s by 
Harold Hodgkinson; it came out last year and is entitled "Guess Who's Coming 
to College: Your Students in 1990." The paper includes research about 
population shifts that will drastically affect the mission of colleges and the 
potential impact upon legislators, administrators and faculty members. I 
highly recommend it. 



To call what I*m going to try to do in the next few minutes a "summary" 
would be terribly optimistic. After wandering from group to group today ^ I 
decided not so much to summarize but to give you some impressions of what I 
heard throughout the discussions. First I want to emphasize, as Tom did, that 
for the most part noboJy was advocating solutions for fourteen different 
states. That was not the common emotion or intent. There was, I thought, a 
great deal of intensity and openness in the discussions which hopefully can 
set the tone for similar discussions back home. There was an absence of a 
problem-solving mode today, which contributed to food discussion. I think 
WICHE is to be congratulated for enticing you to come, for setting up this 
kind of forum, and for preparing the background papers. 



Patrick Callan 



Executive Director 



California Postsecondary Education Commission 
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One real co-^sensus I observed Is tha^ the issues we came here today to 
discuss are quite critical. .dy said "what difference does it make what 

happens to the c- ikxxniiy colleges" or "everytJung Ic okay." Second, there 
seems to be a consensus that community colleges are at a transition in most if 
not all of the states in the West. This is due to a whole set of economic, 
demographic, and political transitions that have occurred both within and 
outside t^*» community college world. Third, I think there is a consensus that 
these institutions play an absolutely critical role. Whatevti: differences we 
may have on the margin about how they should do it, or what they should do, 
community colleges are critiad social and educational institutions in all of 
our states. 

From listening to your discussions today, the first observation I would 
make is that no matter what the topic of the discussion was, or no matter how 
people felt a particular issue should be dealt with, the centtality of mission 
kept coming to t».e fore. Whether the topic was accountability or economic 
development or access, it was largely centered on vrtiat t community colleges 
ought to do. This is an area of significant ferment right now. In order to 
deal rationally with the que&clcns of governance, finance, and whatnot, we are 
going to have to ''ontinue to talk about miss! m, regardless of where the locus 
of authority is in each state. We will have to try to Iniild substajitive 
political consensus a^ ut that, if we're going to move on the rest of commu- 
nity college agenda. 

The second major impression I have is that basically we want .^t all. Wp 
wa.it educational opportunities for all who can benefit, we want economic and 
social mobility for individuals, and we want trained manpower and educated 
citizens for society. We also want higher st;^-ndards, ^ess effort on the part 
of all higher education institutions, and a remedy for the deficiencies and 
omissions of other educatioiial sectors including the public schools. We want 
to compete for indust^-ies and jobs and to meet the trained labor needs of our 
communities; yet still we want to preserve and protect the other important 
roles that these colleges play as educational institutions and ensure they 
don't become just an adjunct of industry. We want rational and efficient man- 
agement, and we want clea'* delineations of functions amoig the educational 
sectors — that is, the public schools, the two-year coll'iges, avi the four-: ^ar 
institutions. We want clear delinea^ ^ons of functions, but vc also want 
flexibility, dec -ralization of decii>:onmaking, and institutions close to 
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conmunitles and responoive to them. We want clear priorities especially when 
resources are scarce. We recognize that then, are individual and social 
benefits to virtually all the potential and actual missions of community 
colleges. I do think we want it all. 

That is not something to disparage, however. I think our aspirations are 
healthy and they emanate from very real values that are held in our states by 
our people and by our political and educational leaders. They are democratic 
values: we want equity, and we want education. We want educational opportu- 
nities for all our citizens wherevei they live in the state. Of course, only 
the states can assure that that happens. At the same time we want diversity; 
we want institutions to be able to be different because they exist in differ- 
ent communities and serve different needs* ^ut we also want efficiency— we 
want to get the maximum bang for the buck. We don't want to waste money; we 
want to make sure that every dollar is targeted on a legitimate societal ne 
At the same time we want a lot of flexibility for the people who have to run 
programs, '^hese are all legitimate and important values. 

1 would suggest to you that in the past, and I suspect in the future as 
well, much of the vitality that community colleges and other types of higher 
education institutions have shown comes from the effort cf each generation to 
develop its own synthesis among these competing values. That d s not mean we 
can solve these problems by elevating one at the expense of the other. V ^ 
don't want to choose between access and quality, or efficiency and local 
control. Rather, we need at each key point in the history of our state 
systems and of our community college systems to reestablish what the appropri- 
ate balance is between those competing values, ind then to make sure that 
balance is inflected in our governments and our finance and our programs. As 
we look to ihe 1980s and 1990s we should realize that this conflict and 
ambiguity is a healthy thing that we need to stiiiggle with. We shouldn't try 
to make those tensions ^ way; we should try to keep them in some kind of 
healthy balance. My suggestion is that we look at these things as dilemmas — 
not as problems to be solved, but as diiemoias. 

Let me conclude with a series of other observations, some of which I drew 
from listening to you and some oi --Jhich probably reflect my own biases. 
First, I think it'- important to remember that no matter how troubled some of 
our community colleges or some of our state systems might be (and we do have a 
few in this region that are troubled), by and large these are successful 
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systems by any conventional measure. Indeed, we have some of the best 
community college systems that have been developed In the United States and in 
the world and they're entering a new era in which their objectives ought to be 
built on their strengths. Peter Drucker makes the point that in a way success 
is the biggest enemy of change. If you succeed, it's very verv hard to 
recognize the need for change. Whereas if you fail, you know that you must. 
It seems to me that we have done many of the things that the states wanted us 
to do when they formed their aspirations for the period of growth in higher 
education that occurred in the late 1950s and early 1960s. That is, we've 
expanded the systems; we've brought in new people; and we've not nQ)leted our 
agenda with respect to access, but we've accomplished mrch. Cuncern fcr 
quality now weighs heavily on the agenda. These in-^titutions are big and 
expensive and vulnerable to all kinds of economic fluctuations. Nevertheless, 
they are successful systems. 

The second observation is the importance of operating out of a policy 
framework. I'm repeating some of what I suggested earlier in which mission is 
the central element Simply tinkering with our government and finance systems 
or tinkering with our programs — or, as I think has happened in my state, 
letting those systems simply change and respond to other major changes in the 
public sector like Proposition 13 — is not likely to get us where we want to go 
in terms of effectiveness. We really need to operate ou: ^^f a sense of 
izission and how well the other things that we do relate to that mission. In 
most states I think there is enough good will and enough bright people and 
energy to deal with either finance or governance or mission. The challenge is 
to make them all mesh so that we decide what the mission is, what our finance 
system provides incentives to do, and what our governance system is structured 
to do, and not the other way around. We need to operate and understand the 
difference between mission, which is the end, and governance and finance and 
prrgrams, which are the means. 

Tb*i third observation (this was brought up earlier in the day an'^ it came 
up a couple times in discussions) is that community colleges are a very 
important social movement as well as an educational mo^'ement. I think that is 
both a strength and a liability. It's an asset because the colleges were 
based on democratic values and ideals about equality and educational opportu- 
nity and social and economic mobility, which are very important to our society 
and to our state?. Tnat ideal is rijsponsiu tor many of the good things that 
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have been accomplished. Yet it Is a liability. In the sense that Dick 
Richardson pointed out this morning, because it is characteristic of true 
believers and people who are caught up in the ideology of this onward march of 
democratic institutions that they are insufficiently analytical and self- 
critical about the basic ^'alues we stand for. To the external world it may 
appear that we* re not clear about what we're going to do. There is a real 
danger when institutions and programs (for instance, those set up to serve the 
disadvantaged) appear to fail to perform their mission, or don't perform it as 
effectively as they can. Being insufficiently critical is not helpful to 
improvement of the institutions. In California, a $50 tuition fee led us to 
open colleges short $100 million and eliminate 125,000 students from the 
system. That lacks some clarity about values as wfill as a confusion of ends 
and means. I think we have to nurture that part of the community college that 
is heavily tied to ideals and still be wary of the parts that don't let us ask 
for ourselves the tough questions. We shouldn't leave that to others. 

A fourth observation is that we should th-'nk about mission in terms of 
what we want to commit to our students and to ur potential students, rather 
than thinking of it in institutional terms only, what does it mean to say 
that this state is going to ' ivc a community college system or an open access 
system or whatever? Who will we serve? What soit of services and programs 
will we provide? What results are we willing to be accountable for? Who will 
pay for them? I thick these kinds of questions that are oriented around the 
student are a better handle for getting at the larger questions of institu- 
tional mission than talk about role ^nd mission in the aosLract. From the 
standpoint of public policy, legislators need to see things in real terms so 
they can talk about who we're going to serve, and if necessary, who we're not 
going to serve c*nd who's going to pay. 

There is a real issue with respect to mission that underlies muc of the 
d.lscussion about the role of marketplace versus educational policy and educa- 
tional planning. To what extent does a community college system or an indi- 
vidual institution have a mission which can be talked about and for which it 
can be h2ld accountable? To what extent is an institution at any given point 
in time just a sum total of the market forces and the political forces that 
are acting, on it? That's a question we need to sort through. It stru^'' 
me — if you will all pardon me for saying something that will offend both the 
legislators and the educators here today— that the one common theme that runs 
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through much of the discussion is that we all have a preference for the 
allocation of benefits rather than the setting of priorities. Together, 
somehow, we're going to have to find ways of creating a political climate in 
the states so that priorities can be set and can be accomplished* 

The fifth observation is that the whole issue of remediation is painful, 
anxiety-provoking, and anger-provoking • It is the most unpopular issue, 
whether for educators or legislators, that we have to deal with. Much of our 
inability to come to grips with this issue comes from the fact that we just 
flat out don't like it, and the colleges themselves are quite ambivalent about 
it. When the California Postsecondary Education Commission did a major study 
of remediation in California three years ago, the colleges were terrified that 
we were going to recommend that they stop doing remediation. When we did not 
recommend that, they said we were trying to dump all the lousy students on 
them. I think there's an ambivalence there, and there certainly is an 
ambivalence on the part of the public and the policymakers. Much of it does 
represent a failure of the education effort in our states and in our country; 
nevertheless we must recognize, regardless of who is going to do it, that 
there is an enormous societal need for remediation. The societal costs of 
adult illiteracy are enormous in terms of unemployment, welfare, and other 
areas. Given the magnitude of effort in remediation and the efforts that are 
needed, we ought to 'enow more than we know about what we are doing, how 
effective it is and what is needed. We don't examine the questions adequately 
because we are reluctant to face up to the basic issue. 

I want to close with thie last observation. The issue of access, regard- 
less of where you draw the line, is a state-by-state issue of who will be 
served by po8tsecond^»ry education and what kind of institution will provide 
which services. It seems to me that we are entering an era that is different 
from the past 25 years in that the burden for providing access falls heavily 
on the states and on the colleges and universities without additional help 
fro© the outside. I don't think the help we get now is going to grow much 
more. The future of access depends much more on incremental decisions made at 
the state level about institutional support, student financial aid, and things 
like that, than it did through most of the era from which we are emerging. 
That makes reciprocity even more important because, on the margin, those kinds 
of efforts are going to have much more impact an the lives ot individuals and 
communities than thsy have before. Also, the final piece of the access issue 
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is that we need to focus on the relationship of public schools, community 
colleres and four year institutions* Whether you call it two plus two plus 
two or whatever, it is a key to dealing with our access as well as our quality 
issues and improving articulation. Improving those relationships, I think, is 
quite important. 

I had a couple of comments on governance which I think I'm going to save, 
^at I'll say ^gain that I think everything does come down to the question of 
mission. Regardless of how we structure our programs, regardless of how 
responsibility is divided in each state, our discussions and the kinds of 
opportunities we Itave are really making an enormous difference. The real 
question is not where we're going to set legal authority for aach function, 
though that might be part of the question. The real question is where the 
leadership and the vision that Tom Gonzales and John Terrey talked about is 
going to come from. It is times like this and times of flux aad times of 
transition that effective leadership and vision and individual initiative can 
make an enormous difference. I think we're at that point in the history of 
community colleges in most of our states and in the West in general. My own 
sense is that this conference has been a significant help to all of us in 
grappling with many important issues. 
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CLOSING 



Louise Ryckoan 
Wyoming State Representative 



I'd like to believe that you* re all here sitting patiently waiting to 
hear my closing remarks, but for those of you waiting for cocktails, I'll try 
to be as brief as possible* 

All of our speakers today left us with many perspectives and ideas. Early 
this morning, Helen Sommers asked us to reshape our heads, and I know mine has 
been reshaped* I'm sure it's safe to say that most of you have had your heads 
reshaped* 

Based on the discussions which have taken place today, I would like to 
make a few personal observations* I'll reiterate some of the things that have 
been said in summation* First, thjugh the conference workshop treated access, 
economic development, and accountability separately on the program, elements 
of each topic interject into the other* Also, at least in the discussion 
groups in which I participated, several key ideas kept surfacing, and those 
included flexibility, mission, remediation, control, and of course, funding* 
Several questions were also raised in my mind* Do we need to fund community 
colleges differently? Do curriculum and requirements need to be restructured? 
Do need mors cooperation and communication on the state level as well as on 
the regional level? And most importantly, are we serving the needs of the 
citizens of our states? 

Coxonunity colleges are at the crossroads, and I think most of us knew 
that before we arrived here today* But I hope that from the discussions today 
each of tis has a better idea of the direction we will follow now that we are 
at the crossroads* I encourage you to take what you have acquired here, think 
about it, discuss it, and most of all, use it when you make those important 
decisions on community colleges in the future* 

Finally, I'd like to thank Phil Slrotkin and Martha Romero and their 
staff for putting on what I found to be a timely and worthwhile workshop. 
Thank you, Martha, for being a hard taskmaster and keeping us on schedule, and 
thank you also for providing us with a balance bel'^een educators and legisla- 
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tors. We tried hard to do that, and I think it was accomplished. Thank all 
of you for coming and making this a nice day even though we had to spend it 
indoors. 
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